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TEACHERS'  MANUAL 


TO  ACCXMPANY 


The  New  Canadian  Geography. 


PART  I.    GENERAL  NOTES. 


I.— OUT-OF-DOOR  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  child  learns  much  geography  in  his  rambles  out  of 
doors.  He  climbs  hills,  explores  waterways,  notes  the 
nature  of  the  streams,  becomes  familiar  with  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people,  etc.  This  ' '  observational  geography  ' ' 
furnishes  him  with  the  necessary  basal  ideas  to  enable  him 
to  read  a  text-book  or  understand  the  teacher  in  the  oral 
work.  Since  geography  as  a  whole  is  little  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  innumerable  "home  geographies,"  it  is 
only  by  observing  and  understanding  the  near  that  the 
remote  and  unseen  can  be  understood.  In  addition  to 
supplying  true  and  vivid  basal  ideas,  "observational 
geography"  arouses  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  science 
of  geography  as  well  as  trains  the  power  and  habit  of 
geographical  observation. 

The  following  topics  should  be  treated  as  ' '  observational 
geography,"  the  order  of  treatment  being  first  the  obser- 
vation of  accessible  farts,  and  second  the  perception  of 
the  mefining  of  the  farts  observed. 
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(«)  Natural  forms  of  land  and  water  in  the  neighborhood,  at  hilla, 

Talleys,  meadows,  ravines,  divides,  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  etc. 
(A)  Artificial  features  of  the  locality,  as  streets,  raUways,  wharves, 

harbors,  parks,  roads,  bridges,  canals,  etc. 
(c)  Agencies  that  produce  surface  changes,  as  winds,  rain,  floods,  cuiti 

vation,  thawing  and  freezing,  etc. 
(rf)  The  soU:-Sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam;  agents  that  form  soU,  as 

weathering,  moving  water,  vegetation,  etc. 
(f )  Vegetation :— Germination  of  seeds ;  dispersion  of  seeds ;  difference 

of  vegetation  on  upUnds,    lowlands,    and  marshes  j  and  upon 

sandy,  clayey,  or  stony  ground. 
(/)  Animals:— Habits  and  characteristics  of  domestic  animals,  etc. 
(y)  The   weather  :— Winds,  clouds,  rainfaU,  frost,  changes  of  seasons, 

shifting  of  the  sun,  etc. 

(A)  Population. -Occupations  of  the  people;  centres  of  popuUtion; 
location  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  Food  and  clothing  and 
occupations  connected  with  these.  Building  materials  and  re 
lated  trades.     Local  commerce. 

(()  The  Moon  :— Its  appearance  and  position. 

(y)  The  Stars: -Position  and  appearance  of  the  prominent  constella- 
tions and  stars. 

2.— ORAL  WORK. 

Aimless  rambling  may  lead  to  nothing ;  not  even  to  a 
definite  observation  of  where  the  pupil  has  been,  hence 
out-of-door  walks  must  be  supplemented  by  oral  work  in 
school.  Thus  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
guide  and  direct  the  pupil  in  his  observations,  and  to  stimu- 
late him  to  make  these  definite  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
accurate.  The  oral  lesson  as  distinct  from  a  text-book 
recitation  arouses  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  awakens  curi- 
osity and  sharpens  wit.  It  is  easy  to  adapt  the  matter  of 
such  a  lesson  to  the  present  needs  of  the  class;  the 
important  can  be  emphasized  and  the  pupil  incited  to  master 
the  particiilar  subject  of  observation  in  all  its  details.  In 
this  way  "  observational  geography  "  becomes  the  key 
which  unlocks  all  other  kinds  of  geography. 
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3. -GEOGRAPHICAL  APPLIANCES. 
(n)  Pictures — 

If  one  is  too  near  any  object,  so  that  only  a  portion  of 
it  can  be  observed,  he  is  unable  to  view  this  part  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  hence  his  comprehension  of  even 
the  part  is  often  erroneous.  A  view  of  the  whole  from 
some  point  of  vantage  greatly  assists  the  undcrstaniling 
not  only  of  the  whole  but  also  of  the  part.  One  gets  a 
bird's-eye  view,  and  is  enabled  to  take  in  the  whole  and 
properly  relate  each  part.  Such  a  view  teaches  uncon- 
sciously and  more  graphically  than  any  page  of  descriptive 
matter.  It  tells  a  plain  story  which  aijpcals  to  the  mind, 
excites  interest,  and  leaves  a  mental  picture  which  verbal 
description  can  never  equal. 

Pictures  which  are  true  to  nature  present  to  the  mind 
just  such  scenes  as  those  obtained  of  a  landscape  from  an 
elevation.  Thus  the  picture,  on  page  46,  of  a  Lapland 
Home  shows  that  the  Lapps  wear  thick  coats  and  warm 
caps  ;  that  they  bind  up  their  legs  ;  that  they  live  in  a 
hut  made  of  sods  ;  that  the  hut  is  low,  rounded,  without 
windows ;  and  that  the  door  swings  out. 

This  picture  also  reveals  other  things  :— Thus  the  fact 
that  the  hut  is  made  of  sods  shows  that  the  land  produces 
grass  and  hence  is  in  a  rainy  region  ;  the  wood  for  the  door 
and  to  bum  reveals  the  same  thing. 

Pupils  can  also  find  proof  that  the  air  is  cold,  in  the  way 
the  hut  is  built  ;  in  the  coats,  caps,  and  boots  worn  ;  in 
the  mittens  on  the  girl's  hands,  etc. 

Even  if  the  teacher  were  to  ask  whether  these  people 
read  books  and  newspapers,  the  pupils  might  judge  after 
seeing  how  dark  the  hut  is  inside  with  no  windows ; 
how  cold  the  air  must  be  outside ;  and  how  lacking  in 
intelligence  the  faces  seem. 
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After  learning  that  reindeer  live  in  a  land  that  is  snowy 
in  winter  and  marshy,  in  places,  in  summer,  the  pupils 
can  see  how  well-fitted  the  broad  hiwfs  of  the  deer  are  for 
travel  over  the  snow  or  the  marshy  tundras,  and  also  for 
scraping  away  the  snow  to  find  moss ;  how  the  sods  are 
placed  on  the  hut  to  shed  rain  or  snow  water ;  how  the 
binding  of  the  boot-legs  helps  to  keep  the  warmth  in 
and  the  snow  or  water  out,  etc. 

This  picture  shows  more  about  the  life  of  the  Lapps  than 
could  be  told  in  a  long  chapter  of  text.  Such  pictures 
should  be  fully  studied,  otherwise  the  text-book  will  not 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

The  creneral  advantages  of  pictures  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  — 

1.  They  arouse  interest  in  the  thing  presented,  and 
thus  hold  the  attention  upon  the  subject. 

2.  Thiy  convey  correct  ideas  to  the  pupils,  make  vivid 
the  description  of  the  teacher  or  text,  and  obviate  so  much 
drill  and  review. 

3.  Since  attention  is  fixed  and  the  impressions  made 
deep,  the  facts  thus  obtained  are  far  more  easily  remem- 
bered. 

(b)  Maps— 

A  better  view  of  a  city  or  of  a  large  tract  of  co  ry 
can  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  bird's-eye  view  than  by 
wandering  through  the  streets  of  the  city  or  by  driving 
or  travelling  over  the  tract  of  country.  Hence,  in  the 
study  of  geography,  it  is  necessary  to  have  views  which 
will  enable  the  eye  to  behold  a  great  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  at  once.  These  bird's-eye  views  are  maps.  Maps 
should  be  studied  like  pictures  ;  the  aim  being  not  only 
to  gain  knowledge  of  the  chief  features  of  the  world, 
but  also  to  gain  power  to  read  wa/>J,— that  is,  power  to 
get  thought  from  maps  as  from  text. 
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The  study  of  map-questions  alone  will  not  develop  this 
needed  power.  In  fact,  the  best  map  study  can  be  done 
without  the  usual  questions. 

To  show  how  pupils  may  be  taught  to  read  a  map,  let 
them  open  their  geographies  at  page  54.  The  teacher 
says:  "What  does  the  map  show  you  about  North 
America?" 

At  first  the  answers  will  be  rambling,  unconnected,  and 
discursive.  Thus  the  answers  may  oome  as  follows:  — 
"There  are  high  mountains  along  the  west  side.  North 
America  is  wide  at  the  north  and  narrow  at  the  south. 
There  are  short  rivers  along  the  east  side.  The  middle  of 
the  continent  is  a  great  plain.  The  non^iem  coast-line 
is  very  irregular.  There  are  several  large  lakes  in  the 
great  plain,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  relations  of  the  principal  features  have  been 
discovered,  the  work  should  be  made  more  specific  by  hav- 
ing the  pupils  tell  more  about  one  of  the  great  natural 
divisions  as  the  great  western  highland.  They  will  see 
that  it  is  very  long  ;  that  its  ranges  extend  north-west 
and  south-east ;  that  it  is  highest  not  far  from  the  southern 
end;  that  the  middle  part  is  widest;  that  the  highest 
ranges  are  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  highland  ; 
that  three  large  rivers  flow  from  the  highland  to  the  sea 
on  the  west,  etc.,  etc. 

For  other  lessons,  the  clajs  may  be  directed  to  tell  what 
the  map  shows  about  the  great  central  plain  ;  or  the 
eastern  highland  ;  or  the  coast  line  ;  or  the  lakes  ;  or  the 
rivers,  etc.  This  work  may  be  oral  or  written.  If  written, 
the  answers  will  form  an  excellent  reading  lesson  ;  and 
by  the  answers  being  read  aloud,  pupils  will  find  out  what 
important  parts  of  the  map  they  have  failed  to  see. 

At  first  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  names  of  the 
features  on  the  map.     As  soon  as  the  teacher  desires  the 
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names  to  be  learned,  he  may  assijrn  a  lesson  as  follows  :- 

Write  a  description  of  the  surface   of  North   America 

usmgr  any  of  the  names  you  wish,  as  shown  on  the  *<y  mab 

The  map  studies  have  been  carefully  ^ded,  so  that 
pupils  are  made  to  rely  more  and  more  on  their  own  seHng. 
Thus  If  the  map  studies  of  North  America  (page  55)  be 
compared  with  those  of  Australia  (page  199),  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  latter  the  pupils  are  made  to  rely 
almost  entirely  on  their  own  power  to  read  the  map. 

After  the  pupils  have  had  some  practice,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  the  map  studies  given  in  the  geography  after 
they  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  map  itself,  but  not 
before. 

The  maps  should  be  constantly  used  in  locating  all  places 
mentioned  in  the  history,  literature,  and  other  lessons. 
Ihis  tends  to  familiarize  the  pupils  still  further  with  maps 
and  aids  in  forming  the  habit  of  locating  all  important 
places. 

(0  M«p  Drawing:— 

Map  drawing  is  a  device  for  training  pupils  to  read  maps, 
the  teacher  has  two  questions  to  answer.  First,  what 
should  a  pupil  see  in  a  map  ?  Second,  how  should  he  be 
led  to  see  ? 

First.  Pupils  should  know  the  general  shape  of  a  conti- 
nent ;  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  lines ;  the  great 
peninsulas  and  arms  of  the  sea  that  aflfect  the  clima";  of 
large  natural  regions  ;  important  commercial  bay-  and 
narbors.  The  details  of  coast  lines  that  exert  little  f  any 
influence  over  the  life  of  the  continent  should  not  be 
studied. 

Finely-finished  maps,  showing  hundreds  of  details 
which  are  worse  than  worthless  in  the  mind,  clogging  the 
memory  and  crowding  out  the  broader  and  more  useful 
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knowledge  of  general  features,  are  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  In  a  sketch-map  only  a  general  accuracy  of  out- 
line is  required,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
should  be  permitted  in  making  it.  The  following  account 
of  actual  lessons  will  suggest  a  simple  plan  for  teaching 
map  drawing  :— 

First  Lksson. 

Teacher; — "  Turn  ti>  the  map  of  North  America  on  pa(fe  54.  Draw 
a  straight  line  showing  the  general  direction  ol  the  northern  coast." 
"  Look  closely  at  the  map  and  then  at  your  line.  Can  you  do  better? 
Try  again." 

This  work  was  repi-alcd  till  the  pupils  could  readily  draw  the  line 
in  the  proper  position. 

7<virAir .— "  Draw  a  liiu'  showing;  the  general  direction  of  the  east 

CO.'Ist." 

This  line  was  drawn  again  and  again,  till  fixed  in  Uic  mind  \  then  the 
pupils  learned  to  draw  a  line  for  the  west  coast.  iNo  attempt  was  made 
to  connect  the  three  lines. 

Teacher: — "  Which  is  the  longest  line  ?  " 

Pupil: — "  The  west  line  is  the  longest." 

Teacher: — *' How  do  the  north  and  east  lines  for  these  i-iiasts  com- 
pare  in  length?" 

Pupil: — They  are  about  equal." 

Teacher:—"  Now  draw  the  three  lines  together,  showing  the  general 
direction  of  the  coasts."  "Compare  with  the  map  and  try  again." 
*'  Try  once  more." 

So  the  work  went  on  till  the  pupils'  could  readily  indicate  the  general 
shape  of  North  America. 

Skcond  Lesson. 

7>afA<r.—"  Study  the  map  (page  54)  and  then  draw  the  general 
shape  of  North  America,  using  three  straight  lines."  (This  was  repeated 
three  times  to  fix  the  shape.)  "  Now  draw  the  north  -rn  coast  line  as 
it  appears  on  the  map.  I  inpare  with  the  map  and  try  to  improve  your 
drawing.  Draw  the  north  coast  again."  "  Practise  drawing  the  east 
coast  till  you  can  draw  it  from  memory."  "  Draw  the  north  and  cast 
coasts  toi^ether." 

Third  Lesson. 

Teacher  (after  a  review  of  lesson  2).—"  Practise  drawing  the  west 
coast.  Study  the  map  each  time  you  draw."  "  Now  draw  the  entire 
coast  line  of  the  continent.  Compare  carefully  with  the  map  and  draw 
again.     Repeat  till  you  can  draw  it  from  memory." 
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and  ,n  fixinjr  these  by  repetition.  ^ 

(d)  The  Monldinjr-BoM-d,  or  Sand  Table- 
In  teachinif  jreo^raphy    a    most   useful   device  is  the 
mould,n^..board.    This  is  a  shallow  tray  of  any  Zvenient 
d.mens,ons:  three  feet  by  four  feet  and  two  inches  dee,  "s 
a  Kood  su..    Fine,  white,  clean  sand  will  answc-r  "iS;; 

A  thin  layer  of  sand  is  sifted  over  the  part  to  be  used 
and  the  outhne  of  the  part  to  be  modelled  is  marked  S 

thfZd"' tr'  '"'^  '^"''^^  '^  ''"''^'"^^  "^y  brush  nAr  J 
^rini;~=----r~ 
rr^h^-^.— ---^~ 

means  of  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  waicaied  by 

This  mode  of  modellinir  a  n.ountain  chain  is  pm;iselv 
how  nature  solved  the  prt,blem  of  mountain  Tk^ 
There  was  the  great  gradual  slope  before  the  uphf  of 
the  mountain  mass  began.  "^        °^ 

The  relief-map,  modelled  in  clay,  such  as  is  used  in 
kmder^rtens,  or  putty,  follows  in  natu^l  order  the 
hastily-constructed  sand  model.  This  should  depS  Z 
topography  of  the  region  as  faithfully  as  it  isSJsible 
with  our  limited  knowledge.  Possible 

Models  of  the  district  surrounding  the  school  serve  to 

Z^  ?.'  '""'"r  °'  ''*=  '^°""^^y  ^"'l  the  relation  o7  the 
form  of  the  surface  to  the  flow  of  water  These  1  ke 
-p-sketchng.  arouse  interest   and  aid  the  imaSa'tiL 
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while  the  effort  m  mudel  a  hill,  or  plain,  or  vulley,  leads 
to  a  very  Lureful  examination  of  these  forms. 

(f)  Clobea- 

Evcry  cluss-room  should  have  one  or  more  jrlobes— one 
eight  inches  in  diameter  is  most  convenient.  This  is  a 
suitable  scale  for  the  earth,  every  inch  in  len^fth  on  the 
surface  representing:  1,000  miles. 

(ilobes  are  of  jjreat  use  in  jfivinK'  a  K*-'neral  view  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole ;  its  shap<.' ;  its  divisions  into  land  and 
water,  etc.  ;  as  well  as  in  rcmovinir  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions created  by  the  use  of  flat  mai)H. 

They  aid  in  makinsf  clear  the  astronomical  aspect  of  the 
subject,  as  the  motions  of  the  earth,  the  causes  of  day  and 
nig-ht,  the  causes  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  why  the  sun 
comes  to  the  meridian  of  different  places  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  etc. 

When  each  pupil  has  a  small  pine  globe,  say  four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  ix)sition  of  the  various  lines  drawn  on  an 
artificial  globe,  as  equator,  tropics,  iK)lar  circles,  etc.,  can 
be  readily  taught  and  indicated  by  rubber  bands  held  in 
their  places  by  small  tacks. 

In  teaching  the  causes  and  direction  of  the  winds  and  the 
currents  of  the  ocean,  a  i/iui:  globe  is  invaluable. 

(/)  Blackboard- 

The  teacher  should  make  much  use  of  the  blackboard  in 
his  oral  lessons.  Diagrams,  cross  sections  of  continents 
and  countries,  outline  nir.ps,  etc.,  when  placed  on  the 
blackboard  as  the  lesson  is  proceeding,  add  greatly  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject-matter ;  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  when  colored  crayons  are  used  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  tints  emlMoyed  in  ordinary  maps. 

Then  every  lesson  should  be  summariy^d  on  the  black- 
board as  it  proceeds.     This  course  of  procedure,  while 
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discursive.  '"*^*""' "'«' '=a<:her  from  becominjf 

(»)  Natmrnl  Hiatory  ObJ«:t  _ 

etc.     When  spc-cimens  o     th.  '   ""'""■"'  Produetions, 

lesson  becomerinltr  "''  "^"'^  ^"  """''■  ^^e 
lil^ely  to  arou.se  the  se."Sro7r'''  '•"ij  '^--'h  -re 
are  merely  s,x>ke„  about.  ScLensVr""  ''''"  *'  »'"■"''' 
ffypsum,  mica,  quart,  m.rh  '""estone.  granite, 

oak.  red-ceda  .  e  c     adTL     w  "T '  '"'"^o.^any,  ebony 

and  incite  the  pu.'.lls  to  T       '"  '''  ''  ""=  "'  ^"'^  >--" 
theirsu.ounditi;';:^:^-^«^inatio„„. 

su^'^trti-^-rtsr- --•---. 

showing  specimens>.f,hT  .    *"''^^"  *°  ""^  """^^  by 

at^  obtained      In    £    nt^aTk"     f"'"''  '^°"  ""■'=''  *•>-' 
-St.  in  .eneraVtkrr',,r:T;r''-.°^--a,s 

even  here  dried  .specin.ens  m  y  o  te„  ^1  LT'T  ^   '"' 
cocoon  and  moth  of  the  .silkwoL  '  '""''  "'  ^''^ 

The  question  may  arise    "  H™.    ■      ,. 

these?"     Experience  ~s  th.?  ''  u'  ''''^''  '"  *-'« 

will  soon  be.    .oIIee"ed  Cthe  n       -''  v  ^'"^'  "^  ^"««'n-"« 

that  he  is  desiro^KS  S  hav'i^^^suT"  :;V'^'  'T'''''  «'^"- 

a  proper  u.se  of   them    when    tt  T"'""" '° '"^'^'^ 

There  are  few  horn™   b  t  havel„?  ^r'""'  '°  ''™- 

which  have  been  consi  Jed  t     fh.T    u""'''''-''""*"'  '^^'^^ 

nowbroujrhtout  ajrainTt  thlV       '"™be^-o«ni  and  are 

Has  become  inte.sl^d  V^^I^^S^J  ;;!  ':-:^^^'  ^^^ 

<h)  Lantern  Slides— 

iiuii  DC  ji-iven  uijon  remote  parts 
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of  the  earth.  Lantern  slides  illust  rating  alt  lands,  their 
peoples,  their  buildings,  their  natural  features,  their 
cities,  etc.,  can  now  be  readily  procured. 

In  this  connection,  some   teachirs  prefer  stereoscopic 
views,  but  for  class  instr 
addition  to  beirg  nuich 
slides. 

No  wisv  teacher  requir, 
in   memorizing   the   ex:i 


T,  thvsc  ..  V  not  convenient,  in 
ext<«n».iM.   than  the  lantern 


lis  pu,iils  to  .vaste  their  time 
rt'onla  or  a  tixt-book.  Tl.w 
teacher  of  to-day  reganK  the  fn  t  that  a  imjul  can  i'xi)ress 
himself  freely  and  clenrly  up-  i  -ie  ixjint  as  evidence 
that  that  point  is  understood  vvh-  reus  the  pupil  who 
recites  the  words  of  t  iie  book  ke  a  (rraphophcnc  may 
not  have  grasped  a  ssajflc  th'>u«ht      Do  teachers  them- 


ra»j.  the  meaning  and 
Why  should  pupils  be 


They  are  not  evidence 
<n<)ws.  Is  it  necessary 
what  a  stxxjn  is?     No 


selves  mp"iorize  the  ti  xt?  Ti 
then  express  it  in  tl  r  owi '  \» 
subjected  to  different  treatmer    .' 

Of  what  use  are  definiti'  i. 
that  tlie  person  who  repeat.-  Ui 
to  define  spoon  before  one  kn<>» 
one  learns  the  common  things  >f  life,  ii!^  button,  fork,  cup, 
chaii,  water,  father,  sister,  ei>.;t,  etc..  by  defining  them 
but  Ly  sensing  them.  Why  should  ireography  be  an 
exception  to  this  law  ?  Are  not  hills,  and  plains,  and 
brooks  common  ? 

Pupils  should  learn  to  know  a  hill,  a  plain,  a  river,  an 
island,  not  by  defining  it,  but  by  studying  the  thing  itself 
or  a  good  picture  of  it.  The  teacher  should  use  vaiious 
devices  to  stimulate  careful  observation.  Thus  the  pupil 
may  be  required  to  model,  or  clrau\  or  describe  it,  and 
the  attempt  to  express  in  either  of  these  ways  will  lead 
to  closer  inspection  and  so  to  the  gaining  of  clearer 
mental  pictures. 
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Ut  u»  iimttrate  by  a  OW.  By  .,„e  plan  the  pupil 
learns  the  wonlK.  "A  brook  is  a  small  s.rcum  ,.f  Lsh 
water  flc.w.n,.'  over  the  land."  By  the  other  ho  studies 
he  bnxJc  .t=*lf  and  di«:overs  that  the  water  is  running 

lift  the  li.r  ""'  ^"'^  "'^'"'=  ^""'^  'he  brook ': 
swift  the  bottom  >s  steep;  i„  some  places  the  bottom  is 
rocky;  ,„  other  places  it  is  muddy  ;  the  water  move 
slowly  over  the  muddy  bottom  ;  the  bn>ok  .^n^ws  lar." 
OS  ,t  flows  onward  ;  m  wide  parts  of  the  bnx.k  the  water 
moves  "lowly;  m  .arrow  places  it  moves  swiftly;  the 
bottom  of  the  brook  slants  down  hill;  the  banks  a  e  in 
most  plac-es  nearly  parallel;  the  land  slopes  down  to  the 
brook  on  both  sides,  etc. 

WTiich  of  the.se  pupils  knows  more  about  the  hn.,k  ? 
Which  pup.1  has  ^.a.ned  the  jrreater  ,K.wer  in  the  study? 
Which  has  the  knowledtre  better  sui-cd  to  his  later  life  ' 

^^^'J\t'  "'"i™*'^  *''"'  "'"  "^^"  '''•■fi"''i"n  i"  better 
worded  than  the  pupil's.     What  of  ,t  ?    The   pupil  wil 
never  use  e.ther  m  life.     Ifte  pupil  has  the  .J/  t..  learn 
to  descnbe  objects  in  his  own  words  in  onler  that  he  may 
gam  m  power  to  see  and  express. 

Jl^^^^''  '!"  '"''^  "'"  "^  definitions  has  been  to 
enable  the  pupd  to  pass  an  examination.     But  what  is 

Whifh  tr  '  ^r''  '"  """''  °'  *'^^"''^' '°  ■■^'^'^-'  the  text  ? 
Which  shows  the  greater  power,  the  ability  to  write  the 
exact  words  of  a  bo<.k  or  the  ability  to  express  in  his  own 
^Ay  what  has  been  seen  and  thought  ? 

5   -THE  RECIT/TION  OR  LESSON 

Primary  geography  sho.  Id  be  observational  and  the 
mstruction  oral.     There  should  be  no  books  used. 

As  the  pupils  grow  in  age  and  power  the  book  should 
be  «»troduced.  When  the  pupil  can  understandiugly  read 
the  text,  a  book  should  be  put  into  his  hands,     -.ven  now 
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however,  he  nhotiUt  not  be  rc(|uired  to  memorize  the  text, 
and  the  lesson  should  never  dcjfencrate  into  a  mere  ques- 
tioning one  to  discover  how  well  he  hus  preiiared  the  text. 
The  recitation  should  be  mainly  a  teaching,  and  not  a 
mere  lesson-hearing  exercise. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  show  the  pupil  how  to 
use  a  text  book  proiierly.  The  skilful  questions  of  the 
teacher  Mxin  convince  the  pupil  that  it  is  not  words  that 
are  required  so  much  as  ideas.  In  the  beginning  it  is 
a  good  plan  for  the  pupils  to  have  their  books  wide  open 
before  them.  Thus  they  will  study,  learn,  and  recit'S 
at  the  same  time.  In  a  short  time  the  pupils  see  that 
mere  words  may  be  meaningless,  and  they  learn  Lo  look 
for  the  underlying  ideas  while  they  are  reading  the  text. 
In  this  way  the  proper  use  of  a  book  is  le;:med.  This 
in  itself  is  a  valuable  training. 

Reviews  should  be  frequent,  and  so  conducted  as  to 
find  out  the  real  bearing  of  the  pupil  to  the  work  in 
hand.  They  should  not  be  designed  to  discover  the 
number  of  unimportant  places  that  have  been  memori'-.ed ; 
but  they  should  tend  to  make  the  pupils  more  ob„?rvant, 
and  should  cause  them  to  reveal  their  true  selves  to  the 
teacher. 

For  further  suggestions  for  using  the  New  Canadian 
Geography,  the  teacher  should  read  tliS  Preface. 
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PART  II. 

NEW  CANADIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 


Introduction. 

The  introduction  states  in  a  general  way  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  geography,  and  shows  its  uses.  Those  who 
deal  with  children  are  beginning  to  understand  more  and 
more  clearly  that  they  are  much  more  interested  in  the 
uses  of  things  than  in  descriptions  of  them. 

The  introduction  is  to  be  read  over  and  talked  about. 
Each  sentence  bristles  with  thought-impelling  questions 
which  the  teacher  who  knows  about  the  earth  as  the  home 
of  man  can  ask .  Use  the  pictures  that  appear  on  the  page 
with  the  text.  Thus,  the  text  refers  to  the  Lapps,  and 
here  is  a  picture  to  show  the  Lapp  boy  and  man,  their 
home  and  their  reindeer.  The  polar  scene  carries  the 
class  to  the  home  of  the  Eskimo.  For  another  part  of  the 
text,  there  stands  a  Japanese  girl  with  a  baby  on  her  back, 
and  with  tea  leaves  and  blossoms  thrown  around  the 
picture.  On  the  right  of  page  2  are  camels  resting  near 
tall  date  palms  in  the  desert,  while  on  the  other  side  is 
a  Nile  water  boy  whose  home  is  on  the  bank  of  the  great 
river  that  flows  through  the  desert.  Perhaps  the  pupils  can 
find  at  home  other  pictures  bearing  on  the  lesson.  Every 
pupil  who  contributes  something  will  be  interested. 

I.— Form  and  Size  of  the  Earth,  Page  3. 
In  teaching  the  form  of  the  earth  use  the  globe  con- 
stantly,   and  draw   diagrams   on   the  blackboard  similar 
to  this  :— 
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Hnil'H  Al'l'KUAClIINU   LAND. 


On  a  thin  card  cut  a  hole  about  as  large  as  the  letter 
O.  Place  the  hole  ajjainst  a  globe  or  ball.  How  does 
the  part  of  the  globe  that  can  be  seen  through  the  hole 
appear  ?  Enlarge  the  hole  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  see  how  the  surface  of  the  globe  appears  through  it. 

Refer  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  have  sailed  round 
the  earth  by  pursuing  a  course  from  east  to  west  or  vice 
versa.  Speak  of  Magellan  as  the  first  to  circumnavigate 
the  earth,  and  trace  the  course  of  his  ships  from  Seville 
in  Spain  across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  bearing 
his  name,  across  the  Southern  Pacific  past  the  Ladrones, 
Philippines,  and  Moluccas,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Spain,  in  1519-1522. 

Point  out  that  the  sun  rises  earlier  to  those  in  the  east 
than  to  those  in  the  west. 

If  possible  have  the  pupils  place  their  eyes  near  the 
water  of  an  inlet  on  a  calm  day,  and  observe  where  the 
shore  on  the  opposite  side  is  visible. 

Have  pupils  hold  objects  of  various  shapes  in  the  sun- 
light, as  a  cent,  a  wooden  cylinder,  a  ball,  etc.,  and  let 
them  observe  which  always  casts  a  round  shadow,  no 
matter  in  what  position  it  may  be  held. 

Why  do  sailors  at  sea  often  see  the  sails  of  ships  when 
the  hulls  are  invisible  ?  Why  are  children  in  Australia  or 
Chili  unable  to  see  the  North  Star  ? 

The  curvature  of  the  earth  is  found  to  be  8  in.  in  a 
mile.     The   curvature   increases   with  the  square  of  the 
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distance  ;  thus  in  2  miles  the  curvature  is  4  times  8  in. ; 
in  3  miles,  9  times  8  in.,  etc. 

To  have  a  uniform  depth  of  water  in  a  canal,  how  must 
the  bottom  curve  ? 

In  teaching  the  size  of  the  earth,  make  use  of  the  terms 
diameter  and  circumference,  showing  on  the  globe  what 
they  mean.  Have  pupils  draw  circles  of  various  sizes 
and  mark  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  each. 

Topics  :  Form  of  earth,  i)roofs  of  form,  size  of  earth, 
diameter,  circumference. 

'•—The  Land  and  the  Sea,  Page  4. 

Pupils  should  be  led  to  observe  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  composed  of  land  and  water. 

The  teacher  should  impress  the  fact  that  the  water  rests 
on  the  land  in  hollows  formed  by  ii  ;  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  earth  is  a  ball  of  rock  ;  that  in  most  places  the  rock 
has  crumbled  on  the  surface,  forming  a  cover  of  soil ;  that 
the  water  on  the  earth  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the 
whole  earth,  although  it  covers  so  much  of  the  surface. 

The  teacher  should  speak  of  the  forces  that  are  now  at 
work  crumbling  the  rock,  as  follows  :- 

1.  Change  of  temperature. 

2.  The  weathering  by  the  atmosphere. 

3.  The  effects  of  vegetation. 

4.  The  erosive  effects  of  moving  water,  moving  ice,  and 

wind. 

5.  The  work  of  animals,  as  earthworms. 

He  should  also  point  out  the  agents  that  transport  soil, 
as  water,  ice,  wind. 

Little  is  known  about  the  interior  of  the  earth,  except 
that  it  is  very  hot.     Some  wells  and  mines  are  over  a  mile 
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deep  from  the  surface.  In  every  case  it  is  found  that  the 
temperature  increases,  as  the  depth  becomes  greater,  at  the 
rate  of  about  1°  Fah.  for  every  55  feet  of  descent.  The 
deepest  bore-hole  in  the  world  is  in  Upper  Silesia,  to  ascer- 
tain the  thickness  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  6,570  feet 
deep.  The  average  depth  of  artesian  wells  sunk  for 
irrigation  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  is 
210  feet.  The  petroleum  and  natural  gas  wells  are 
between  1,000  and  2,000  feet  deep. 

The  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  nearly  200,000,000 
square  miles  ;  the  land-area  is  about  52,000,(K10  square 
miles. 

Topics  :  Land  and  water  forming  the  earth,  depth  of 
sea,  surface  of  land,  sea-bottom. 


3— The  World  Ridge,. Page  4. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  the  m?p  on  page  4.  Trace  the 
highlands  from  Cape  Horn  to  tl  e  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Trace  the  water-parting  between  the  drainage  into  the 
Atlantic-Arctic  basin  and  the  Pacific-Indiar  basin.  On 
which  side  of  the  world  ridge  must  the  greuc  rivers  lie  ? 
Point  out  the  four  great  subdivisions  of  this  ridge.  State 
the  general  direction  of  each  subdivision.  What  lines 
on  the  map  guide  you  in  determining  the  general  direc- 
tion of  each  part  ?  On  which  side  of  the  world  ridge  does 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  lie  ? 

The  study  of  the  world  ridge  presents  a  simple  unit  as 
a  basis  for  the  details  of  relief,  drainage,  climate,  pro- 
ducts, people,  commerce, "etc.  All  the  facts  as  soon  as 
learned  will  take  their  places  in  this  world  unit  and  will 
fit  together  like  stones  in  a  building.  The  names  on  the 
key,  page  5,  should  be  used.  Thi.s  map  should  be  studied 
persistently  until  the  continuity  of  the  world's  primary 
highland  is  clearly  understood. 
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Topics  :  Land  and  water,  world  ridg-e  or  primary 
highland,  slopes  from  world  ridg-e,  where  the  great  river 
basins  must  lie. 

4.— Continenti  or  Grand  Divisions,  Page  5. 

Have  the  pupils  discover  on  the  map  of  the  world  ridge 
that  arms  of  the  sea  wholly  or  nearly  separate  the  conti- 
nents from  one  another ;  that  four  of  the  continents  spread 
around  four  great  highlands  of  the  world  ridge  ;  that 
Australia,  an  island  so  large  that  it  is  called  a  continent, 
does  not  contain  any  part  of  the  world  ridge. 

Point  out  the  position  of  London  in  England,  and  have 
the  pupils  note  that  it  is  at  the  centre  of  the  land  masses 
of  I'lie  earth.  This  land  mass  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
/.and  Hemisphere.  The  Water  ITen.hpliere  has  New 
Zealand  for  its  centre. 

Topics  :  The  continents,  their  position  on  the  earth 
and  with  reference  to  one  another. 

•  5.— The  Oceans,  Page  6. 

Use  a  globe.  Have  pupils  grasp  the  idea  of  a  great 
body  of  water  spreading:  round  the  Antartic  region,  from 
which  the  olher  parts  of  the  sea  extend  like  arms  between 
the  '.-ontinents.  This  gives  unity  to  the  water  area,  and 
at  the  same  time  relates  it  to  the  world  ridge. 

Speak  of  the  saltness  of  the  water.  In  100  lbs.  of  sea- 
water  there  are  3  'i  lbs.  of  salt  in  solution.  The  saltness 
is  not  uniform.  In  enclosed  basins  subject  to  excessive 
evaporation,  like  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
water  is  saltier  than  in  the  open  sea.  On  the  other  hand 
a  sea  like  the  Baltic  with  light  evaporation  and  a  large 
supply  of  fresh  water  is  considerably  fresher  than  the 
ocean. 

Refer  to   the  temperature  of  the  oceans.      The  great 
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body  of  water  is  always  icy-cold.  The  surface-water  has 
a  temperature  which,  in  general,  is  wanner  in  'inter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  the  adjoining  land. 

Speak  of  the  movements  of  the  water.  Toint  out  that 
the  waters  are  never  at  rest,  and  refer  to  the  movements 
as  (l)  surface  movements,  as  waves  ;  (2)  wind  or  drift 
currents,  as  the  equatorial  currents  ;  and  (3)  the  tides. 
Speak  of  the  origin  of  the  names  :— 
Atlantic,  because  it  washes  the  foot  of  the  Atlas 
mountains  ;  Pacific,  because  when  Magellan  crossed  it, 
the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  (it  is  often  visited  by 
terrible  storms) ;  Indian,  because  it  borders  on  India  ; 
Arctic,  because  it  lies  at  the  north  ;  and  Antarctic, 
because  it  is  opposite  to  the  north. 

Topics  :  The  oceans,  their  position,  the  nature  of  the 
water,  the  movements  of  the  water. 

fi.— Shore-Forms,   Page  7. 
Study  the  pictures  on  page  7,  to  note  the  difference  in 
the  shore-forms  caused  by  the  tides. 

Point  out  that  there  are  two  great  classes  of  islands, 
Contiiuntal  Islands  and  Oceanic  Islands.  Continental 
islands  are  those  like  Great  Britain,  which  at  one  time 
were  united  to  the  continent  near  which  they  are  situated. 
These  possess  the  same  flora  and  fauna  as  the  main  land, 
and  are  formed  by  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  continent. 

Oceanic  islands  are  (l)  those  which  have  been  formed  in 
deep  seas  by  volcanoes,  as  St.  Helena,  or"  (2)  those  which 
are  of  coral  formation,  and  are  found  only  in  warm  seas, 
where  the  water  is  clear,  such  as  the  Laccadive  Islands, 
(3)  those  which  are  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  many  of  the 
^^'est  Indies. 

Explain  that  a  sound  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  narrow  that  it  can  be  swum  across.     The  name 
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had  originally  nothing-  to  do  with  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.     See  Skeats'  Etymolojfical  Dictionary. 

Do  not  attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  bays  and 
grulfs.  Compare  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  etc. 

Topics  :  The  tides,  islands,  peninsulas,  straits,  sounds 
channels,  bays  and  gnilfs. 


7     Mountains,  Page  9, 

Direct  attention  to  the  pictures  of  mountain  folds  on 
pages  60  and  161.  These  illustrate  how  great  mountain 
systems  are  throwh  up.  Explain  that  the  fold  may  be 
due  to  the  outer  crust  accommodating  itself  to  the  con- 
tmuously  shrinking  interior.  As  soon  as  the  mountain 
appears,  erosive  forces  act  upon  it  and  shape  it,  forming 
the  peaks  and  valleys  characteristic  of  mountains  The 
denuding  forces  of  frost  and  snow,  of  moving  ice  and 
runnmg  water  act  upon  the  softer  parts,  leaving  the  more 
mdurated  portions  as  mountain  masses. 

The  folding  of  the  earth's  crust  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  mountains  are  formed.  There  are  ranges,  such  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  North 
America,  which  were  formed  by  the  lava  pouring  from 
volcanoes. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  earthquakes  are  characteristic 
not  alone  of  volcanic  regions,  but  also  of  regions  where 
mountains,  as  the  coast  range  of  California  and  the  Alps 
are  still  growing,  and  their  rock  layers  are  slipping  or 
faulting.  By  referring  to  maps  on  pages  54,  68,  and  69, 
show  how  mountains  are  represented. 

Topics  :    How  mountains  are  formed,  origin  of  peaks 
earthquakes,  range,  system,  avalanche. 
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8.~Volauioei,  Page  9. 
Direct  attention  Kj  the  pictures  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
Lava  Field,  p-me  9,  and  place  a  diagram  similar  to  this 
upon  the  blackboard. 


lUBAL  SBCTION  OF  VOLCANO. 

Explain  that  the  volcano  is  the  opening  in  the  earth's 
crust  from  which  are  emitted  pumice  and  molten  rock 
which  form  the  volcanic  motintaiii.  The  mountain  is  the 
result  of  the  volcano,  not  the  cause  of  it.  There  are 
volcanoes  where  there  are  no  mountains,  the  crater  being 
at  most  a  few  hundred  feet  alM>ve  the  plain.  Then  there 
are  volcanoes  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Do  not  speak  of  a  volcano  as  a  buminsr  mountain.  There 
is  no  burning.  What  is  called  flame  is  merely  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  glowing  mass  oi  molten  rock  upon  the  clouds 
of  condensing  steam  which  always  hover  about  the  crater 
of  an  active  volcano.  The  so-called  ashes  are  finely 
pulverized  mineral  matter  formed  by  the  ste;mi  forcing 
its  way  through  the  lava.  The  smoke  consists  of  thick 
clouds  formed  by  condensing  steam. 

Explain  the  eflfects  of  volcanic  eruptions  to  be  earth- 
quakes, an  addition  of  rock  material  to  the  surface  of  the 
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ground,  formation  of  mountains,  the  damming'  of  streams 
and  forming  of  lakes ;  immense  waves  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced which  sweep  over  neig:hboring  lands. 

Point  out  that  the  cause  of  volcanoes  is  the  presence  of 
steam.  In  a  way  the  eruption  may  be  compared  to  the 
bursting:  of  a  boiler.  The  superheated  steam  tends  to 
escape,  and  an  eruption  occurs. 

Topics:  Volcano,  crater,  lava,  eruption,  etc. 

9-— VaUejn,  Page  lo. 

Contrast  hills  and  valleys.  On  a  hill,  the  sides  meet 
at  the  top  ;  in  a  valley,  they  meet  at  the  bottom  ;  a  hill 
rises  above  the  land  near  it ;  a  valley  is  lower  than  the 
land  at  its  sides.     Vi^ater  runs/rom  hills  in/a  valleys. 

Have  hills  and  valleys  modelled  and  drawn.  Explain 
that  valleys  are  formed  in  various  ways  :— 

1.  The  folding-  of  strata  that  form  mountains  must 
result  in  forming:  valleys.  Illustrate  on  blackboard.  Set 
also  picture  on  page  60. 

2.  Valleys  are  the  result  of  stream -cutting  the  waste 
from  hills  and  mountains.  Broad,  fertile  valleys  are  thus 
carved  in  the  land. 

Show  that  a  river  valley  results  from  the  combined 
iction  of  stream  erosion  which  deepens  the  valley,  weather- 
ing which  broadens  it,  and  the  transportation  of  the  sedi- 
ment which  extends  the  plain. 

Direct  attention  to  the  picture  of  glaciers  on  pages  18 
and  143,  and  explain  how  these  rivers  of  ice  are  grind- 
ing down  the  mountains  and  hollowing  out  valleys. 
Thus  when  the  northern  part  of  this  continent  was  covered 
with  a  glacier,  many  basins  were  scooped  out  which  are 
now  occupied  by  lakes. 
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Notice  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  pajfe  58  ;  observe 
that  the  biinlcB  are  steep  because  thiTe  is  ntJt  enough 
rain  to  wear  them  very  far  back  while  the  river  jfou^'ed 
its  bed. 

The  appearance  of  mountains  and  plains  indicates  their 
ajre.     When  it  is  known  that  one  characteristic  of  younn 
plains  is  evenness  ;  that  the  valleys  worn  by  streams  in 
such   plains   are  narrow  and  are  mostly  near  the  mam 
streams  ;  that  as  a  whole  the  surface  i»  little  broken  and 
presents  immense  level  areas  over  which  railroads  and 
waRon   roads  can  easily  be   built,    etc., -then   the   word 
yoinig  has  depth  of  meaning  and  calls  the  understandms: 
to  aid  the  memory  of  the   surface,   the   pro<lacts,  com- 
merce, and  other  geographic  elements.     Likewise,  when 
the  word  old  helps  to  picture  the  ruggedness  of  the  plateau 
in  West  Virginia  ;  helps  to  bring  to  mind  a  surface  cut  by 
deep  and  wide  valleys,   where  travel  is  difficult  except 
along  the  river  valleys  ;  where  there  is  little  level  land, 
except  in  the   valleys  ;    yet   where    the  eroded   plateau 
reveals  lavers  rich  in  coal,  iron,  oil,  etc., -then  the  word 
old  is  brimful  of  meaning,  and  like  the  word  young  calls 
the  understanding  to  aid  the  memory  of  geographic  facts 
or  relations. 

The  sharp  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  rounded  domes  ai  "  '•idges  of  the  Appalachians  show 
that  the  former  are  comparatively  young,  and  that  the 
latter  owe  the-'r  form  largely  to  ages  of  weathering. 

When  streams  become  sluggish,  from  having  cut  their 
channels  almost  to  a  bare  level,  and  the  valleys  have 
become  very  broad  ;  and  when  the  whole  surface  has  been 
worn  down  to  gentle  slopes,  then  the  region  is  old. 

Topics:  Valleys,  how  formed,  age  of  valleys,  gorges, 
glaciers,  canyons. 
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io.-Spriiifi  and  Strauia,  Pnyt  la 

Refer  to  the  iiicturcs  on  i>ages  11  and  12  for  the  sources 
of  St.  L'ams,  unci  to  pajfe  16  for  the  effect  of  rain  upon 
them. 

Visit  sprinjfs  in  the  neigrhborhcxxl .  Note  their  situa- 
tion and  their  effect  upon  the  surrounding  jrround. 


^^^^^-- 


Speak  of  rain  and  snow  and  what  becomes  of  the  water 
Why  does  meltinK:  snow  ';ause  floods?  Why  do  heavy 
rains  in  summer  often  cause  no  floods  ? 

Speak  of  the  effects  of  forests  in  preventing  floods  by 
retammg  water  in  the  soil  and  preventing  it  nmning  off 
the  land  too  freely.  Show  how  frozen  ground  causes  the 
water  to  run  off  and  thus  cause  floods. 

Refer  to  the  work  of  streams  as  se<  n  after  a  rain  storm 
Pomt  out  how  deltas  are  formed  when  the  river  reaches 
the  quiet  waters  of  a  lake  or  sea.     See  picture,  page  13 
Give  examples  of  deltas  as  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
Nile,  Ganges,  Yellow  Riv;;r  of  China,  ^tc. 

II.  -RiTers  and  River  System*,  P«ge  ii. 

Illustrate  every  part  of  this  lesson,  if  possible,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  streams  near  the  school.     A  tiny  brook  will 
serve  to  illustrate  head  or  source,  c<«,rsc,  banks,  channel 
and    nouth.     If  it  has  one  or  more  branches  it  will  give 
the  idea  of  tributary  and  sjstem. 

Use  many  pictures.     Thus  the  glacier,  page  18,  shows 
the  source  of  a  small  stream ;  the  Alaska  delta,  pay-e  1.1 
IS  at  the  mouth  of  the   Yahtse  river;   the  picture  at  the 
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middle  of  i»(re  12  shows  several  river  systems ;  on 
pages  68  and  69  the  St.  Lawrence  system  can  be  readily 
traced. 

Explain  whence  the  river  gets  its  waters.  Show  that 
the  water  of  the  sea  is  evaporatevl,  becomes  clouds,  falls 
on  the  land  as  rain  or  snow,  and  runs  back  to  the  sea  in 
streams,  to  be  once  more  evaporated. 

Study  the  picture  of  Niagara  Falls,  page  12. 

Topics:  River,  source,  mouth,  tributary,  river  system, 
etc. 

13.— River  Buina  and  Divide*,  Page  la. 

Study  the  picture  at  the  middle  of  page  12  to  find  the 
lines  which  separate  one  river  system  from  another.  On 
page  54  trace  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  and  on  page  68  that  of  the  Mackenzie.  On 
page  134  trace  the  basin  of  the  Amazon. 

Lay  stress  on  the  divide,  or  water-parting.  Impress 
the  fact  that  a  divide  may  be  found  on  land  that  has 
no  perceptible  slope,  as  well  as  on  the  highest  mountain 
ridges.  Show  this  by  studying  the  basins  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Parana,  as  seen  on  page  134. 

Topic  :  River  basin,  divide  or  water-parting. 


13.— Plaina  and  Deltaa,  Page  la. 

Flood  plains  and  deltas  support  more  than  one  half  the 
human  race. 

Observe  streams  after  heavy  rains.  Notice  the  muddy 
water.  Observe  where  the  coarser  materials  are  deposited, 
and  how  the  finer  silt  is  carried  along. 

Study  pictures  of  flood  plains,  pages  13  and  171.  Read 
descriptions  of  the  flood  plain  of  the  Ganges,  page  184 ; 
the  Nile,  page  194 ;  the  Orinoco,  page  140.     Try  to  show 
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a  flood  plain  in  the  ncifrhborhond  of  the  school.  There 
may  be  Home  small  brook  which  floods  a  part  of  a  meadow 
in  time  of  heavy  rnin. 

Deltas. — A  delta  is  the  lower  end  of  a  flo<xl  plain, 
advancinjr  into  the  sea  or  standing:  water.  Explain  that 
all  rivers  do  not  form  deltas,  for  the  movement  of  the  sea 
water  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  may  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  delta.  The  waste  material  may  be  swept  away 
and  dciKJsited  over  the  bottom,  or  it  may  be  carried  alon^; 
the  shore,  and  with  other  material,  borne  by  waves  and 
currents,  may  be  formed  into  bars  iiarallel  to  the  .shore. 
See  page  65. 

Many  people  live  on  delta  plains.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  human  nice  is  found  on  the  vast  delta  plain  of  the 
Yellow  and  Yangtse  rivers.  See  page  183.  The  Ganges 
delta  .swarms  with  pei  pie,  while  the  deltas  of  the  Nile, 
the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and  other  rivers  teem  with  life. 
Find  these  on  the  proper  maps. 

Notice  that  while  the  land  is  wasting  at  one  place  it 
is  building  up  a  plain  elsewhere.  Show  why  flood  plains 
and  deltas  should  be  so  fertile. 

Topics  :  Flood  plains,  silt,  fertility  of  flood  plains, 
deltas,  plains,  plateaus. 

14-  —The  Waite  of  the  Land,  Paje  14. 

If  ijossible  have  the  pupils  observe  how  rocks  ,  1  mblc 
when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Visit  some  railroad 
cutting.  Notice  how  stones  in  buildings  and  monuments 
in  graveyards  in  a  short  time  lose  their  polish. 

Explain  that  rocks  decay  like  wood,  only  more  slowly. 
Since  the  change  in  weather,  from  hot  to  cold,  from  d-  \  to 
wet,  or  vice  versa,  makes  all  rocks  decay,  we  say  that  rocks 
weather,  i.e. ,  they  decay  as  a  result  of  changing  of  weather. 
The  process  of  decay  is  known  as  weathering . 
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The  terms  rock-wasU  or  land-u<aslt  mean  merely  the 
loose  matter  that  comes  from  rocks  uh  they  dteay  or  arc 
broken  up  in  any  way,  as  by  frost  or  by  bcmjr  rolled 
ajfainst  one  another  in  the  beds  of  streams.  This  rock 
matter  is  called  wasif,  whether  lying  in  heaps  at  the  toot 
of  cliffs  (talus),  blown  by  wind  (sand  and  dust),  borne 
away  by  streams  (sravel,  sand  and  silt),  or  dragged  by 
ice  (glacial  drift),  or  spread  by  water  over  H.mkI  plams 
(alluvium),  or  on  the  sea-bottom  (marine  scdmients). 
Rock-waste  may  be  boulders,  pebbles,  gravel,  sand,  day 
or  even  fine  dust.  Rock- waste  is  often  called  soil,  but 
this  word  is  perhaps  better  applied  to  fine  rock-waste 
mixed  with  decayed  or  decaying  leaves,  twigs,  grass,  etc., 
or  with  any  animal  matter,  or  with  all  these. 

Study  the  pictures  on  pages  14  and  19. 

The  teacher  should  give  a  series  of  lessons  on  the 
agents  which  are  at  work  breaking  down  n.cks  and 
forming  soil. 

These  may  be  spoken  of  as  follows  :— 

1.  Change  of  temperature. 

2.  Chemical  action  of  air  and  water. 

3.  Plants  acting  both  chemically  and  mechanically. 

4.  Animals  like  earthworms  that  burrow  in  the  grou  id. 

5.  The  erosion  of  rain  and  running  water. 

6.  Ice  as  glaciers. 

7.  Waves. 

8.  Wind. 

Speak  also  of  the  transportation  of  the  rock-waste  by 
such  agents  as  running  water,  waves,  glaciers,  wind. 

Topics  ;  Weathering,  decay  of  rocks,  roc'  waste,  where 
rocks  weather  quickly. 
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IS-— Land-W»iU  oi  its  Way  to  the  Sea,  Page  15. 

Explain  the  two  aspects  of  movinjr  rock-waste  as 
follows  :— 

1.  Note  the  rapid  movinff  of  surface  rock-waste  on 
steep  slopes,  either  by  water  or  by  mere  slidinK-  down, 
as  shown  in  the  pictures,  page  14  ;  by  streams  as  seen 
after  a  rain  storm  ;  by  ice,  page  19  ;  by  winds,  payc  17. 

2.  Note  the  very  slow  creeping-  of  the  entire  sheet  of 
rock-waste  on  a  slope,  even  though  it  is  a  very  gradual 
one.  Thus,  suppose  a  layer  of  rock-waste,  fine  and  coarse. 
covers  a  gentle  slope  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet.  As  the 
rain  filters  through  this  waste,  it  slightly  moves  the  par- 
ticles and  even  large  boulders,  by  washing  or  dissolving 
away  their  support.  As  the  waste  settles  to  rest,  it  tends 
of  course  to  roll  down  hill,  however  gentle  the  slope  may 
be  and  however  deeply  buried  the  waste  may  be.  When 
line  rock-waste  is  wet,  its  particles  may  be  held  apart  by 
the  rain  water ;  but  as  the  water  dries  out,  the  particles 
settle  together,  always  tending  down  the  slope.  Water 
freezing  in  the  ground  loosens  the  rock -waste  and  helps  it 
to  move  downward.  As  the  waste  weathers  finer  and 
finer,  it  is  more  easily  moved  by  the  wetting,  the  drying 
and  the  frosting. 

This  slow  creeping  is  often  the  cause  of  the  caving-in 
or  falling  of  sand  and  gravel  banks.  Sometimes  the  speed 
is  quickened  into  landslides,  especially  on  mountains. 

Some  slopes,  as  mountain  sides,  are  so  steep  that  the 
waste  is  carried  away  as  fast  as  it  forms,  leaving  bare 
rocky  ledges.  Other  flat  surfaces  have  such  gentle  slopes 
that  the  waste  has  time  to  weather  very  fine  to  a  gr^at 
depth. 

The  term  alluvium  refers  to  soil,  mud,  sand,  or  any 
other  deposit  made  by  water.  The  name  of  alluvial' fan 
is  gfiven  to  any  fan-shaped  body  of  alluvium.^    Snch  fans 
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fonn  along  the  base  of  mountains,  and  often  spread  out 
into  valleys.  Almost  the  entire  valley  of  California  is 
bordered  by  broad  and  fertile  alluvial  fans,  and  the  valley 
bottom  is  covered  with  soil  washed  from  them.  The  best 
orange  lands  of  southern  California  arc  on  alluvial  fans. 
The  Ganges  river  has  been  pushed  far  southward  by  the 
very  flat  alluvial  fans  stretching  out  from  the  southern 
base  of  the  Himalayas. 

Topics  :  Creeping  of  rock- waste,  waste  on  steep  slopes, 
alluvial  fans. 

i6.— Winds  and  Rainfall,  Page  15. 

Hold  a  stick  with  some  bits  of  paper  cut  into  ribbon- 
like strips  tied  to  one  end,  in  the  doorway  opening  into  a 
cold  room  from  a  warm  hall,  near  the  top  of  the  doorway, 
then  near  the  bottom.  Notice  how  the  paper  strips  move, 
and  infer  the  direction  of  the  draught. 

When  a  fire  is  placed  in  the  neck  of  a  fire  balloon  the 
balloon  expands  and  becomes  filled  with  heated  air.  As 
a  result,  the  outer  col  '.  r  air  presses  beneath  the  balloon 
and  lifts  it  upwards. 

These  air  movements  ;re  caused  by  difference  of  tem- 
perature.   In  each  case  the  cold 
air  moves  towards  the  warm  air. 

Heat  a  glass  vessel  filed  v,rith 
air  slightly  ;  observe  ire.  move- 
ment of  the  colored  water  from 
A  towards  C. 

Thus  air,  when  cool,  occupies 
less  space  than  the  same  air 
when  heated.  Hence  heated  air 
is  lighter  than  an  equal  volume 
of  cold  air. 

Place  a  cork  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel ;  pour  in 
water.     The  cork  rises.     Heated  air   rises  for  the  same 
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reason    as    the    cork.     Blow   soap   bubbles.     They    rise 
because  they  are  full  of  warm  breath 

stov^'^hef  ™T'"  "  ''°"'  °^  '""^  ^^^«^h'  °f  -  hot 

ctLV>     ^n  wh""h  r  ''°"'-  •  '"  "''"''  P'^^^  '«  the  air  the 
a!   \  ^"  ^^hich  dircct.oa  is  the  cool  air  moving  > 
At  a  bonfire  observe  the  direction  of  the  draught 

«TZ~" ''"'' ''-' "' '-'  "^^ "  --^ 

Pupils  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  Trade 
m„ds  for  they  are  simply  currents  flowing  from  The 
warm  belts  into  the  hot  bolt 

Show  the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  causing 

toXter"  '""'  '"'  ^°"''    ''"'''   '°   ^'   ^^-"-'ed 

Explain,  the  name  trade-wind.     It  means  always  blow- 

ing  m  the  same  track  or  tread      (See  Skn^t^'  P*        ,      •     , 

Dictionary.)  ^^ee  Skcats  Etymological 

Explain  that  the  heated  air  that  rises  at  the  heat-equator 
flows  oflf  as  an  upper  current  towards  the  poles,  and  thus 
compensates  for  the  flow  of  air  .from  the  north  ^d    he 
south  towards  the  equator.     The  outflowing  upperTurrS 
descends  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the^ropTcsTd 
contmues  us  course  to  the  north  and  the  south,  but  ov^ng 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  it  is  deflected  to  the  east   and 
m    he  northern  hemisphere  becomes  a  south-west  wind 
and  m  the  southern  hemisphere  a  north-west  wi"d     The^ 
are  the  miH-trades  or  return-trades. 
Where  the  heated  air  rises  between  the  north  and  south 

called  the  Doldrums.  They  are  from  200  to  300  miles  ^ade 
Land  and  sea  breezes  can  also  be  readily  exolaineH 
It  >s  only  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fee'  tha^  waL; 
becomes  heated  much  mere  slowly  than  land,  but  reTaLs 
,ts  heat  much  longer.     Hence,  in  the  day  ti^e.    he  land 
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is  warmer  than  the  water,  and  the  air  over  the  land  will 
bo  warmer  than  the  air  over  the  water,  henee  there  is  a 
sea-breeze. 

At  night  the  water  is  ^  .irmer  than  the  land,  and  the  air 
over  the  water  is  warmer  than  that  over  the  land,  hence 
there  is  a  land-breeze. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  teachers  that  the  rainfall 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  is  not  caused  by  warm  moist 
winds  from  the  sotith-west  meetinjr  cold  ixilar  winds.  The 
United  States  map  on  page  15  presents  the  subject  better 
than  any  text  cr.n.  The  winds  of  this  zone  blow  mainly 
from  a  westerly  di.ection.  In  this  wide  zone  there  arc, 
of  course,  some  places  where  the  air  is  lighter  than  in 
others.  The  heavier  air  flows  toward  the  lighter,  not 
in  straight  lines,  but  in  whirls  or  eddies.  Each  great 
area  of  low  pressure,  or  light  air,  becomes  the  centre 
of  an  edd\- ;  yet  this  centre,  as  well  as  the  entire  eddy, 
moves  eastward. 

From  all  sides  the  winds  eddy  in, -some  from  dry 
regions  and  some  from  water  surfaces  ;  some  from  cold 
areas,  some  f,om  warm.  The  largf  map  on  page  15 
shows  such  a  stonn  centre  over  the  middle  of  the  United 
States.  The  arrows  show  that  the  winds  move  from  all 
directions  spirally  towards  the  centre— some  from  the  dry 
basin  region  of  the  western  highland,  some  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  from  the  Atlantic,  and  some  from 
Canada.  The  area  for  many  thousand  sijuare  miles 
round  the  storm  centre  is  receiving  rainfall,  and  the 
cloudy  area  reaches  out  still  farther. 

This  wind  eddy,  with  its  rain  and  clouds,  moves  east- 
ward about  as  fast  as  an  express  train,  giving  out  rain 
as  it  goes.  There  m:iy  be  several  such  eddies  follow- 
ing one  another  acnj-s  the  continents  and  oceans,  as 
shown  on  the  circular  map  on  page  15. 
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Rainfall.     The  most  important  facts  under  lainfall  are 

these  :    When  moist  air  is  cooled  enough  it  yields  rainfall 

(rain   or   snov) ;    winds   that   are   growing  warmer  can 

absorb  mote  vapor  and  do  not  yield  rainfall ;  winds  that 

are  moving  into  cooler  latitudes  or  cooler  heights  yield 

rainfall    when    they    are   cooled   beyond    :heir   point   of 

saturation;     the     trade    winds    move    toward    the    heat 

equator,  and  as  a  rule  become   warmer  as  they  go,  but 

where  they  are  lifted  over  highlands   (that  is,  to  cooler 

heights),  they  yield  rain  on  the  windward  slopes;  in  the 

belt  of  weak  winds  or  calms  near  the  heat  equator,  the 

air  is  being  lifted  to  cooler  height,  and  therefore  gives 

up  great  quantities  of  moisture  ;  the  rains  of  the  westerly 

winds  come  chiefly  in  the  eddying  storms,  and  are  heaviest 

on  western  slopes  of  highlands  and  on  western  coasts, 

though  these  eddies  may  yield  heavy   rainfall  on  such 

inland  regions  as  the  prairies,  if  the  eddying  winds  blow 

from  over  arms  of  the   sea,   especially  southward  from 

them,  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Topics:  Cause  of  winds,  trade  winds,  calms,  return 
trade  winds,  land  apd  sea  breezes,  rain,  equatorial  rain 
belt,  rains  of  westerly  winds 

17.— Work  of  the  Winils,  Page  17. 

Call  attention  to  dust  storms  that  occur  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  remove  soil,  when  the  ground  is  not 
covered  with  grass,  and  drift  it  into  sheltered  peaces. 

Study  the  pictures  of  the  "hore  and  desert  dunes, 
page  17.  Some  Sahara  dunes  are  600  feet  high.  Shore 
dunes  are  common  along  all  sandy  shores  when  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blow  inland. 

Speak  of  the  work  of  winds  in  causing  waves  which 
break  down  rocks  and  grind  the  fragments  into  minute 
particles. 
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Refer  to  the  ventilation  of  the  school  nxmi,  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  wind  in  mixing  air. 

Review  the  last  lesson  on  rain,  to  show  the  effect  of 
wind  in  causing  rain. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  winds  in  modifying  climate, 
point  out  that  winds  which  come  from  a  hot,  dry  region 
are  hot  and  dry  ;  those  that  come  from  a  cold  region  are 

cold,  etc.  ,         .    ,  1 

To  show  how  seeds  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  speak 
of  seeds  that  have  wings,  as  tho.se  of  the  maple,  ash,  elm, 
and  tulip  tree ;  and  seeds  that  have  parachutes,  as  those 
of  the  dandelion  and  thistle. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  winds,  refer  to  the  windmills  ot 
the  neighborhood  and  to  the  many  sail  boats  and  sailing 
vessels  which  are  driven  by  the  wind. 

Explain  how  winds  cause  water  to  drift  before  it  until 
there  may  be  a  permanent  current  set  up,  to  show  the 
effect  of  winds  in  causing  currents. 

Topics  :  Winds  transport  soil,  cause  waves,   mix  the 
air,   affect  rain  auJ  climate,  scatter  seeds    drive  wind- 
mills, propel  vessels,  and  cause  currents. 
i8.— Snow  and  Ice,  Page  i8. 

Have   the   pictures  of   glaciers   on   pages    18  and   143 

studied.  j 

Speak  of  the  fart  that  the  snow  that  falls  on  high  and 
steep  slopes  is  either  blown  into  ravines  by  the  w'-id  or 
falls  into  them  by  avalanches,  and  so  accumulates  year 
after  year  and  becomes  packed  into  the  consistency  of 
ice  which  slowlv  glides  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
like    a   stream  of   water.     This   is   the   Alpine  or  valUy, 

glacier. 

Refer  to  the  rock  fragments  that  fall  from  the  con- 
fining banks  and  from  the  rock-waste,  or  moraine,  as  seen 
on  page  19. 
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If  iKMSsible  show  rocks  scratched  by  glaciers  in  the  iiei>jh- 
borhoixl. 

The  rounded  hill,  shown  on  pajje  18,  is  ii  typical  glacial 
hill  or  drnmliii.  It  is  a  heap  oi  rock-waste  accumulated 
by  the  ancient  ice-sheets  oi  glacial  times.  Drumlins  are 
common  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada. 

The  Greenland  ice-sheet  was  engraved  from  one  of 
NordenskjiJld's  photographs,  and  shows  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Greenland  to-day.  The  entire 
island  of  Greenland  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow  that 
have  been  accumulating  during  long  periods  of  time. 
The  ice  is  slowly  flowing  outwards  to  the  ocean,  and 
at  times  immense  fragments  break  from  the  ice  front 
and  float  away  as  icebergs.  This  is  called  a  continental 
glacier.  It  was  a  continental  glacier  that,  flowing  from 
the  centre  of  Labrador  ages  ago,  covered  Eastern  Cunada 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Speak  also  of  the  erosive  and  transporting  effects  of 
glaciers.  The  ice,  aided  by  fragments  of  rock  which  it 
pushes  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  ravine,  planes, 
gouges,  and  cuts  away  the  rock  over  which  it  moves. 

Topics  :  (ilaciers,  rock-waste,  moraines,  drumlins,  ice- 
bergs. 

19. — Ocean  Currents,  Page  19. 

Compare  the  direction  of  ocean  currents,  as  shown  on 
the  chart,  page  19,  with  the  direction  of  the  winds,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  on  page  15. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  great  oceanic  eddies  folk)w 
the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Hence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  drifts  have,  in  time,  become  currents. 

Heat  a  closed  vessel  filled  with  water  and  fitted  with 
a  small  projecting  tube  passing  through  the  cork  into  the 
water. 
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Notice  the  expansion  of  the  water  clue  to  the  heat. 

POLAR   CONDITIONS.  TROP.CAL   CONDITIONS. 


DR.  OABrKHIlB'S  BXPKBIMKNT 


ILLUSTHATINO  OOKAS  CUKKKNTa. 


Dr     Carpenter's   experiment  consists  of  a  large  glass 
vessel  filled  with  water.     Ice  is  placed  at  one  end  to  ch.ll 
the  water,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  hot  plate  warms  the 
surface  water.    Circulation  at  once  sets  m. 
Where  are  the  warm  areas  of  water  on  the  earth  ? 
Where  are  the  chilled  waters  on  the  earth  ? 
Explain  that  the  winds  and  the  unequal  temperature  of 
the  waters  in  equatorial  and  polar  regions  are  accounted 
the  main  causes  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  oceaii 
waters;  the  winds  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  are  the  great  factors  that  cause  currents  and  deter- 
mine their  direction.     The  heavy  and  cold  waters  of    he 
polar  regions   move,    as    an  undercurrent,   towards   the 
Hghter  and  warm  waters  of  the  tropic.     The  warm  wa  er 
flows  over,   as  a  surface  movement,  towards  the  polar 
regions.     Thus    a   constant  circulation   is  taking  place. 
This  general  movement  is  modified  by  the  winds. 

The  flow  of  the  equatorial  current  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  drift,  its  rate  being  from  10  to  15  miles  per  day.  The 
gulf  stream  is  the  most  important  of  warm  cmrents.  Its 
Purees  are  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
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Its  velocity  varies  from  3'/i  to  S'A  miles  an  hour.  From 
Florida  to  Cape  :^attei■as,  it  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
(x;ean. 

This  Current  warms  and  fills  the  winds  that  blow  over 
It  with  moisture,  and  so  makes  the  climate  of  western 
Europe  much  warmer  and  cloudier  than  it  would  other- 
wise be. 

Trace  the  Kuro  Siwo  (koo'ro  she'vo)  from  the  Malay- 
sian Islands,  along  the  coast, of  Asia,  past  the  Japan 
Islands,  and  show  its  resemblance  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Emphasize  the  effect  of  oceanic  circulation  in  equalizing 
the  temperature  of  the  earth. 

Topics  :  Cause  of  ocean  currents,  ocean  eddies,  Gulf 
Stream,  Kuro  Siwo,  Polar  currents. 

«>•— The  Moon  and  the  Tides,  Page  ao. 

Pupils  in  inlana  parts  should  study  the  pictures  on 
page  7. 

The.  following  is  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White's  explanation 
of  the  tides  :— 


nooN 


Let  E  equal  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  M  equal 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  at  B,  and  M'  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  at  A  and  C. 

Since  the  distance  OB  is  less  than  OA  or  OC.  M>M'. 
Hence  E  -  M<E  -  M',  and  hence  the  water  at  B  s  /i^Aie, 
than  at  A  or  C,  i.e.,  has  less  specific  gravity,  and  will 
be  lifted  by  the  surrounding  heavier  water. 
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Ag'ain,  let  E  equal  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  M 
equal  the  attraction  of  the  moon  at  B',  and  M'  equal  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  at  A'  or  C. 

Since  the  distance  OB'  is  greater  than  OA'  or  OC', 
M<M'.  Hence  E  +  M<E  +  M',  and  hence  the  water  at 
B'  is  lighter  or  has  less  specific  jfravity  than  at  A'  or  C, 
and  is  lifted  by  the  surrounding  heavier  water.  Since 
OB  is  less  than  OB',  M>M',  and  hence  the  tide  at  B  is 
higher  than  at  B'. 

Topics  :  Tides ;  causes  of  tides,  spring  tides,  neap 
tides,  flood  tide,  ebb  tide. 


31.  -The  Motions  of  the  Earth,  Pttge  21. 
Annual  Motion.  Have  pupils  observe  a  star  in  the 
west  just  after  the  sun  has  set.  Notice  the  same  star 
next  evening,  and  the  next,  etc.  In  a  short  time  it  will 
be  found  to  set  ie/ore  the  sun.  Continue  such  observa- 
tions until  the  pupils  are  convinced  that  the  sun  aiipears 
to  move  from  the  west  to  the  east  among  the  stars. 

Let  a  pupil  stand  near  the  centre  of  a  room  and  another 
carry  a  globe  round  him.  The  progress  of  the  globe  may 
be  marked  off  upon  the  walls  and  objects  of  the  room. 
Now  let  the  pupil  with  the  globe  remain  stationary,  and 
the  first  pupil  move  around  it.  The  globe  will  appear 
to  move  round  the  room  just  as  before. 

If  the  earth  be  represented  by  the  first  pupil,  the  sun 
by  the  globe,  and  the  stars  by  the  objects  and  walls  of  the 
room,  it  will  be  easy  to  explain  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
2un  in  the  heavens  by  showing  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
real  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  so  much  larger  than 
the  earth,  we  conclude  that  it  is  the  earth  that  revolves 
about  the  sun. 

Diurnal  Motion.     Proofs  of  ■ 


I 
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1.  The  top  of  a  tower  travels  more  <iuickly  than  its 

.^"'h  /  ""T'  '"'"''°'*'  '^'  ^«"  fr"*"  «  very  hijh^we 
"r  shaft  reaches   the  ..round   slightly  east  ?^f    he  uT 
Th,s  .lev,at>on  ,s  found  to  be  1  inch  for  a  fall  of  520  S.' 
y.  U  a  cannon  be  fired  due  north  or  south  over  a  n.n.re 

stLonds.     If  the  shot  were  travelling  directlv  south  in  t».„ 
nonhem  hemisphere,  the  object  aimed  at  wl'u iTi't ^vt, 
I.n^  eastward  at  a  «:reater  speed  than  the  firing  staZ    ' 

c..i/nj;j-rr:ari;^zr'^"'''^^^'- 

eaih'^;^''*   '^'"'^'"'^"'    '•'"""«=-   "-  -tation  of  the 

In    showing   the    effects    of   the  rotation  of   the  earth 
darken  «,.  room  and  place  a  ball  before  a  lighted  canSe' 

and   the   pupi.   will   s!:  V^s^r  "   ^ I'rk  ^^ 
comes    mto    the    Hirht     ^„a     c.  *  l^^rt 

.oS  r;"*z;s  r^.™*  r,r;""" 

and  then  set  in  the  west      Thn  r«o,  heavens, 

earth  by  its  rotation  causes  the    „nT'™"'  "  *''"  ''^ 
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aa.    RoulU  of  Um  Earth'i  Aoaiul  Motion,  Pa^a  a. 

Have  the  seunonn  tlescribetl  ami  the  main  character- 
istics of  each  jfiven.  Refer  tc>  their  rejoilar  .suci.-essi..r,. 
Perform  the  experiments  ),Mven  in  the  text,  and  have 
the  conclusions  from  these  drawn. 

In  addition  to  performing  the  experiments  siven  in  the 
,^'eosTaphy,  try  the  effect  of  carr>-ingr  the  globe  roimd  the 
object  without  rotating  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
would  be  no  regular  warming  of  the  entire  earth,  and 
hence  the  regular  sirccessi.m  of  the  seasons  would  Iw 
impossible. 

Add  a  fourth  cause,  viz.,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  iiixm 
its  axis. 

Topics:  The  .seasons,  variation  in  length  of  dav  and 
night,  causes  of  seasons. 

>3-— The  Zones  and  Climate,  Pa^  aj. 

Place  a  map  of  the  zones  upon  the  blackboard.  Ques- 
tion pupils  on  it  until  the  iK)sition  of  each  zone  and  its 
Ixnmdaries  are  known. 

Have  pupils  draw  a  map  of  the  zones. 

Perform  the  same  experiments  as  in  lesson  22.  Find 
the  part  of  the  earth's  ortit  in  which  the  northern  end 
of  the  axis  leans  farthest  towards  the  sun.  On  which 
p.irt  of  the  globe  do  the  vertical  rays  then  fall  ?  Rotate 
the  globe,  holding  the  axis  always  in  one  ixjsition.  As 
the  globe  rotates,  notice  when  the  vertical  rays  would 
fall  on  an  entire  day. 

Mark  the  line  where  these  rays  would  fall.  Call  this 
Ime  a  tropic,  meaning  a  turning  place,  for  here  the  sun 
seems  to  turn  back  towards  the  equator.  In  ancient 
times,  when  the  sun  was  over  this  tropic,  it  seemed  to 
move  through  a  group  of  stars  called  Ca,icer,  meaning 
a  crab  .■  heuce  we  call  this  line  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
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the  «un.  Where™,,  th  "'„  •\"*'»  '««"^^  ^"rthcst  from 
the  ,.lobe  and  fiml  the  t  """"•'''.••''>■'•  ""^  ^«'>  ?  Rotate 
""Hn.  an  entire  ,'  Thrnl"^"  "'\^^'"'^"'  -^^  ^«" 
called  the  /ro/>,:  o/C.J  V"  '"'"'^'  '"'>"'^'     't  is 

is  the  name  fJ  f.^T'Jl       t'"^"'  '"''""'"*•'  ^-'^ 

-™^.>- seemed  t::z:trurs;:S^ '•'•= - 

Notice  that  the  ^ics  !•  tende  t  7,  °"  '"=  "■""■*=''■ 
when  the  sun  is  over    h^  ''-'fand-west,  and  that 

•sets  far  north  o.hrea^r  ."""""■"  "^  ^""^■'■'"  ''  ""^  «"" 
Thus  the  summer  sunTnTh  ""'•"■"'•■  ""  "'"'^''  ^-^  «-■ 
in.  Windows  o„^r:rS:r^- -'— 

sou';rtSrs'::,i'.ht  riches"  't-'-  ""'■ '-  "--^  -^ 

is  over  the  eqSoV2l  *':'•'   '""''    ^'"^n   ^^e   sun 

to  discover  the  rif.  T"  r^'""""-     ^"^  »"«  «'-^' 

that  the  po.a^:i^ra^'Sst  ^r  f:;!!;  r  "^  '"'^"^'^^ 

tropics  are  from  the  equator  ""'""  ""  *'"' 

Explain   what  is  meant  by  climate    i  .      ■. 
average  weather  ,.{  a  nl.ce  o 'T    '       -  "  '""'"n"  '^e 
"f  any  particular  daj  '"*''""'  "'"  *"''  ^^'««ther 

t«''';^;:::::.'^rs^^''-""--'Hi„.s:  temper- 

"'^ei:tr:rr^-t:^— Hmate  = 
w«/«r  climate.  '^^  ''^^  ^  "'anAW  or 

cHlaLJmurrrreqSeTh  ^'^^^  ''^  ^''^^  ^  -'^**- 
places  distant  from  the  .        "'^"  ^  "'ntinental  one.     In 

nents,  the  climatT"  llST'  '"  ^"^  '"''^"^  "^  «">'!■ 

-.  — --e:^s;hS;:^r;;:f^- 
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a  pan  of  Hand,  a  pan  of  fine  itoil  and  a  sm<«ith  mclc  in 
a  sunny  window,  and  l.r.d  out  which  ticcomcu  warmest 
in  the  Minshinc. 

In  cxpluininj,'  the  laws  of  climate,  givv  examples  and 
illustrations  of  each  law. 
Tubulate  the  results  as  follows:  — 

1.   licneral  l.au> : 

The  climate  of  u  place  depends  uixm  its  distance  from 
the  e(|uator. 

-.   Modifications  of  this  law  :  - 

(a)  The  climate  of  a  rc«-ion  i.s  affected  by  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level. 

(1)  The   air   is   warmed    by   contact    with   the 

land. 

(2)  The  higher   we   ascend   the   cooler  the  air 

becomes. 

(1*)  The  sea  and  ocean  currents  affect  climate. 

(1)  The  sea  equalizes  .summer  and  winter  tem- 

po ratit  res. 

(2)  If  the  current  is  cold,   the  winds  from  it 

will  be  cold  ;  if  warm,  the  winds  will  be 
warm  and  the  climate  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

(3)  Countries    near    the    .sea    have    an    insular 

climate. 
Countries    far    inland    have    a    continental 
climate. 

(c)  The  slope  of  the  land  affects  climate, 
(rf)  Prevailing  winds  affect  climate. 

(1)  The   south-west   winds   from   the  Atlantic 
raise  the  temperature  of  Western  Europe. 
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(2)  The  dry,   cold  winds  from  the  east  make 
the  British  Islands  cold. 
(e)  Rainfall  affects  climate. 

(1)  Rainfall  is  greater  near  the  sea. 

(2)  Rainfall  is  greater  upon  the  windward  side 

of  mountains. 
Topics:  Zones,   the  five  zones,  tropics,  polar  circles  ; 
climate,  general  law,  modifications  of  general  law. 

24.— Belts  of  Heat,  Page  2$. 

Have  the  diagram  on  page  25  studied  until  the  pupils 
see  clearly  why  slanting  rays  have  less  heating  effect  than 
vertical  ones. 

Place  a  drain  tile  parallel  to  the  sun's  rays  on  a  hori- 
zontal sheet  of  paper  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
draw  the  inside  shadow  line  ;  do  this  at  noon  during 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  scattering  of  heat  and 
light  due  to  the  slanting  of  the  rays  will  be  evident. 

Have  pupils  consult  the  map  on  page  24,  and  state 
where  the  boundary  lines  of  the  various  belts  of  heat  pass 
through  the  continents. 

A  diagram  similar  to  that  of  the  Heat  Belts,  on  page 
23,  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  as  the  lesson  proceeds. 

Have  the  pupils  sketch  a  similar  map  of  the  continents, 
and  mark  in  the  belts  as  the  teacher  indicates. 

When  the  boundaries  of  the  belts  are  known,  cmi)loy 
shading  to  indicate  their  extent. 

Topics  :  The  sun,  air,  how  warmed,  hot  belt,  warm 
belts,  cool  belts,  cold  belts. 

as— Latitude  and  Lonptude,  Pmgt  25. 

In  order  to  read  maps,  pupils  must  know  how  to  read 
distances  in  degrees  and  tn  locate  b>-  means  of  parallels 
and  meridians. 
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The  various  diagrams  on  page  26  make  this  lesson 
clear.  All  that  is  needed  in  addition  is  exercise  after 
exercise  in  reading  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  ix>litical 
maps  in  the  geography.  Give  such  exercises  as  this  : 
Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  maps  on  pages  147,  153, 
157,  and  to  tell  in  nearest  degrees  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  Of 
course  pupils  are  not  expected  to  remember  the  answers, 
but  simply  to  leam  how  to  find  the  locations.  Likewise, 
turn  to  page  57,  and  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Sitka,  Chicago, 
Ottawa,  Bering  strait,  magnetic  pole,  St.  John's,  Mexico 
(city),  Havana  ;  on  page  137  locate  by  latitude  and  longi- 
tude (nearest  degrees)  Rio  Janeiro,  Quito,  Cape  Horn, 
Panama ;  on  page  193,  locate  Monrovia,  Boma,  Cape 
Town  and  Cairo. 

When  solving  the  problems  regarding  the  conversion  of 
degrees  of  longitude  into  time,  and  vice  versa,  reason  as 
follows  :— 

360°  correspond  to  24  hrs. 
.•.  1°         H  'I      4  min. 

l'  "  "      4  sec. 

l"  "  "    yV  sec. 

Find  the   difference   in  time  between  two  places — one 
70°  W.  L.  and  the  other  89°  45'  15"  W.  L. 
The  difference  in  longitude  is  19°  45'  30". 
The    difference    in   time    is    19x4  min. -1-45x4    sec. 
+  30x^  sec.  or  1  hr.  19  min.  2  sec. 

Again,  24  hrs.  correspond  to  360° 

.-.1  hr.  "  "      15° 

1  min.  II  "       \° 

1  sec.  "  "       i' 

The  difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  26  min. 

48  sec.     Find  the  difference  in  their  longitudes. 
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Difference  in  longitudes  is  26xi°  +  48xi',  or  6"  42', 

Topics  :  Latitude,  lonsritude,  equator,  meridian,  first 
meridian. 

2ti.  — Phases  of  the  Moon,  Page  27. 

Explain  that  the  moon  is  the  nearest  heavenly  body  to 
the  earth  ;  that  it  is  about  240,000  miles  distant  from  it ; 
that  it  is  a  sphere  2,160  miles  in  diameter. 

Have  pupils  observe  the  moon  from  evening-  to  evening, 
beginning  with  new  mcxjn.  Note  the  shape,  the  direction 
of  the  horns,  or  cusps,  the  relative  length  nd  width  of  the 
visible  part. 

Draw  what  has  been  observed  and  verify  the  correctness 
of  the  drawing  by  further  observations.  Continue  thus 
until  after  full  moon.  In  the  waning  days  of  the  moon,  it 
will  be  visible  in  the  morning.  Draw  it  as  it  now 
appears.  Do  the  cusps  point  in  the  same  direction? 
Which  way  does  the  moon  move  round  the  earth  ?  How 
many  days  does  it  take  to  go  round  the  earth  ? 

Topics  :  The  moon,  new  moon,  full  moon,  the  quarters. 


PLANTS. 
Introductioii,  Page  28. 

The  object  of  these  questions  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  relation  of  plants  to  water,  soil,  heat,  etc.  This 
lesson  is  not  to  be  studied.  The  lesson  will  be  a  success 
if  pupils  become  more  observant  of  the  plants  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  questions  will  also  induce  a  careful 
reading  of  the  next  five  lessons. 

I.— Soil,  Water  and  Heat,  Page  29. 
This  lesson  embodies  some  of  the  conclusions  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  questions  in  the  introductory 
lesson  on  plants. 
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Whence  do  we  get  our  oranges  ?  Why  cannot  we  grow 
them  ourselves  ?  From  a  consideration  of  such  questions 
pupils  will  see  that  some  plants  require  a  hot  season  to 
mature. 

Explain  hov,  plants  are  reproduced.  Speak  of  seeds, 
cuttings,  layering,  grafting,  budding,  etc. 

Point  out  how  seeds  are  distributed  by  winds,  ocean 
currents,  rivers,  feathers  of  birds,  food  of  birds,  fur  of 
animals,  and  man. 

Classify  regions  as  regards  vegetation  into  barren, 
fertile,  and  very  fertile. 

Point  out  that  barrenness  is  caused  either  by  lack  of 
heat,  e.g.,  lands  bordering  on  Arctic  Ocean,  or  lack  of 
moisture,  e.g.,  Sahara,  desert  of  Gobi,  Kalahari  desert, 
interior  of  Australia. 

Fertility  depends  upon  (1)  temperate  or  tropical  heat, 
(2)  plenty  of  moisture,  and  (3)  richness  of  soil. 

Discuss  the  uses  of  plants  :  (l)  Food,  as  grains,  fruits, 
and  roots,  (2)  clothing,  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  (3)  timber, 
(4)  medicine,  etc. 

Topics  :  Where  plants  live,  length  of  season  needed, 
transporting  plants. 


2.     Plants  of  the  Hot  Belt,  Page  39. 

By  reference  to  the  map  on  page  24,  review  the  surface, 
winds,  rainfall,  and  seasons  of  the  hot  belt. 

In  teaching  this  lesson,  where  possible  have  specimens 
of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  text  to  show  the  pupils  and 
refer  to  the  pictures  to  be  found  in  the  book.  For  example, 
palm  trees  are  found  on  pages  2,  191,  195,  203  ;  India 
rubber  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  page  30 ;  bamboo, 
page  185  ;  bananas,  page  28  ;  breadfruit,  page  30 ;  nut- 
megs, cloves,  and  cinnamon,  page  187  ;  cotton,  pages  31, 
64  and  124 ;  sugar-cane  and  rice,  page  64,  etc. 
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Discuss  each  plant  as  follows  :  Point  out  its  charac- 
teristics, its  uses,  and  where  it  grows  in  abundance  and 
attains  perfection. 

Topics  :  Important  and  useful  plants  which  grow  in  the 
hot  belt.  Palms,  woods,  bamboo,  spices,  food  plants, 
fibre  plants. 

3.     Plants  of  the  Warm  Belts,  Page  ya. 

Ac  in  the  last  lesson,  review  the  position,  surface,  and 
climate  of  the  warm  belts ,  Pursue  a  plan  similar  to  that 
of  the  last  lesson.  Pictures  of  fisrs  are  on  page  180 ;  of 
orang'es  on  pages  31  and  65;  of  cotton  on  pages  31,  64 
and  124 ;  of  tea  on  page  184 ;  of  sugar-cane  on  page  64, 
etc.  As  each  plant  is  discussed  call  attention  to  the 
particular  part  of  earth  where  it  grows  in  abundance  and 
attains  perfection. 

Discuss  each  plant  as  recommended  in  the  last  lesson. 

Topics  :  Figs,  dates,  olives,  grapes,  cotton,  grains,  tea, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  mulberry. 


4.— Plants  of  the  Cool  Belts,  Page  31. 

As  in  the  previous  lessons,  review  the  position  and 
climate  of  the  cool  belts. 

Specimens  of  the  grains  and  seeds  mentioned  in  the 
lesson  should  be  kept  in  bottles  properly  labelled.  Town 
and  city  oupils  will  soon  become  familiar  with  the  common 
grains  if  these  are  kept  where  they  can  be  readily  seen. 

The  trees  of  the  neighborhood  should  be  studied  in 
Nature-Study  lessons.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  recognize 
common  native  trees  by  their  leaves,  their  bark,  or  their 
wood.  In  discussing  the  uses  of  trees,  refer  to  the  map 
and  picture  on  page  77,  and  to  the  pictures  on  pages  78, 
79  and  104. 
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The  common  orclinrd-fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  neigh- 
borhood should  be  studied  in  Nature-Study  lessons. 

Topics  :  Grains,  fibre  plants,  forests,  fruits,  vegetables. 

5.  -PUnts  of  the  Northern  Cold  Belt,  Page  31. 

Review  the  position,  surface,  and  climate  of  this  belt. 
Make  pupils  familiar  with  the  common  trees  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Amongst  them  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  some 
or  all  of  those  mentioned  in  the  lesson. 

Familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  mosses  and  lichens  of 
the  neighborhood.  Point  out  lichens  growing  on  stones 
and  old  fences.  It  will  thus  become  clear  how  hardy  this 
form  of  vegetation  is. 

Topics  :  Trees,  tundras,  mosses,  lichens. 


ANIMALS. 
I.— Animals  and  their  Homes,  Page  32. 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  form  and  structure  of  the  animal  and  its 
habitat  and  mode  of  living. 

So  far  as  possible  the  animal  itself  should  be  observed. 
In  default  of  this,  study  the  picture  as  given  in  the  text. 

Point  out  the  use  of  animals  to  man.  £':j".v  the  ab- 
surdity of  destroying  useful  animals,  e.g.,  owls.  Owls 
eat  field  mice,  which  would  girdle  the  fruit  trees  and 
Drnamental  shrubs  of  the  farms. 

Classify  animals  as  regards  their  use  as  follows  :— 

1.  Animals  used  for  food,  as  cattle,  etc. 

2.  For  clothing,  as  sheep  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

3.  Beasts  of  burden  and  those  used  for  transportation, 
IS  horses,  camels,  etc. 
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4.  Scavengers,  as  vultures,  etc. 

Topics  :  Structure  and  food,  coveringf,  homes,  means 
of  defence,  barriers  to  travel,  domestic  animals,  realms. 

a.— South  American  Realm,  Page  33. 

Have  the  realm  located. 

As  the  text  is  studied,  the  pupils  should  look  for  pictures 
of  the  various  animals.  The  chief  characteristics  of  each 
should  be  impressed,  and  the  observation  made  keen  and 
accurate  by  drawing  the  animal  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

In  each  case  bring  out  the  adaptability  of  each  import- 
ant animal  to  its  mode  of  living ;  thus,  the  jaguar  seizes 
its  prey  with  its  strong,  sharp  claws  ;  the  ant-eater  catches 
ants  with  its  long,  sticky  tongue  ;  the  peccary  has  a  strong 
nose  for  rooting,  etc. 

Topics  :  Where  located  :  llama  and  alpaca,  rhea,  jaguar 
.  and    puma,    condor,    tapir,    ant-eater,    armadillo,    sloth, 
iguana,  peccaries,  alligator,  monkey,  birds. 

3.— Northern  Realm,  Page  33. 
Follow  the  plans  suggested  in  lessons  1  and  2. 

Topics  :  Bear,  bighorn,  chamois,  yak,  elk  (page  34), 
reindeer  (page  46),  caribou,  walrus,  seals,  sea-fowl. 

4.— African  Reahn,  Page  34. 

Follow  the  suggestions  in  lessons  1  and  2  on  animals. 

Topics:  Apes,  camel,  African  elephant,  lion  and 
leopard,  rhinoceros  (page  36),  giraffe,  ostrich,  crocodile, 
tsetse  fly.  Cape  buffalo,  zebra  and  quagga. 

5.— Oriental  Realm,  Page  35. 
Follow  the  suggestions  in  lessons  1  and  2  on  animals. 

Topics:  Orang-outan,  zebu,  buffalo,  Asiatic  elephant, 
gavial. 
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6.— AuftnUiaa  Realm,  Page  36. 

See  suggestions  for  lessons  1  and  2  on  animals. 
Topics  :  Pouched  animals,  kanjranx),  birds,  cattle. 

7.— The  Bottom  of  the  S«a,  Page  37. 

Review  lesson  5,  page  6,  on  the  oceans. 

Explain  that  the  regions  of  volcanoes  lie  along  the  lines 
of  the  younger  mountain  folds  and  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably found  near  the  sea.  Turn  to  the  map  of  the  World's 
Ridge  and  trace  the  Pacific  f)cean  on  it.  This  ocean  is 
almost  girdled  by  chains  of  comparatively  young  moun- 
tains, and  in  these  folds  of  the  earth's  crust  the  majority 
of  the  volcanoes  are  now  found.  A  second  zone  of  volcanoes 
runs  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  continents  and 
intersects  the  first  zone  nearly  at  right  angles.  Volcanoes 
are  very  numerous  at  the  i)oints  of  intersection  of  these 
two  zones,  viz.,  in  Central  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

Explain  that  all  high  islands  of  .-nail  area,  far  from 
continents,  are  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  give  examples,  as 
St.  Helena,  Sandw.ch  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Fiji  Islands, 
Solomon  Islands,  etc. 

Show  how  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  differs  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  land.  Originally  both  had  great  folds,  but  on 
the  land  rain,  change  of  temperature,  wind,  rivers,  etc., 
are  at  work  carving  and  sculpturii^:;  it,  and  thus  making 
the  surface  irregular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ocean  areas 
are  the  gathering-grounds  for  the  waste  of  the  land,  and 
the  oceanic  plateaus  are  not  subjected  to  destructive 
agencies  like  the  land,  hence  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
much  smoothei  than  the  surface  of  the  land. 

Explain  that  there  are  often  immense  numbers  of 
minute  animals  which  give  their  color  to  the  water. 
Thus,  the  Red  Sea  receives  its  name  from  the  color  of 
its  water.     Sometimes  these  tiny  creatures  glow  like  fire 
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when  the  water  is  stirred  by  a  passing  vessel.     The  water 
IS  then  said  to  be  phosphorescent. 

Explain  that  sponges  are  the  skeletons  of  animals 
They  grow  on  rocks  on  the  ocean  bed.  Divers  cut  off  the 
best  ones.  The  cheaper  are  dragged  off  by  rakes  like 
those  used  in  oyster  fishing.  The  best  sponges  come 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  West  Indian 
sponges  are  not  of  as  good  quality. 

Topics  :  Volcanoes,  mountains,  difference  between  the 
bottom  of  sea  and  surface  of  land,  color  of  water,  sponge. 
I— Coimi  Islands,  P«je  37. 

Have  specimens  of  coral  to  show  the  class. 

Explain  that  the  coral  polyp  can  work  only  in  warm 
shallow,  clear  water ;  that  the  water  must  not  fall  below 
67  F.  m  temperature  nor  be  more  than  about  120  feet 
deep. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  coral  islands. 

1.  The  polyps  build  their  reef  close  to  the  coast  thus 
formmg  a  Fringino-reef. 

2.  If  the  land  now  sinks  slowly  while  the  jxilyps  con- 
tmue  their  building,  a  greater  space  is  left  between  the 
reef  and   the   island  ;    the   fringing-reef  now  becomes  a 

OARRIER-KEEF. 

3.  If  the  sinking  continues,  the  island  may  disappear 
and  the  coral  reef  will  then  enclose  a  circular  lagoon.' 
This  coral  island  is  called  an  Atoli.  (see  page  37) 

Many  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  are  of  coral  formation  ;  such  are  the  Laccadive  and 
Maldive  Islands  and  the  great  Barrier-reef  of  Australia 
the  (nlbert  and  the  Marshall  archipelagoes,  etc 

The  chief  food  plants  on  many  coral  islands  are  bread- 
fruit, cocoanuts,  and  bananas. 

Topics  :  How  coral  grows,  work  of  waves  on  coral,  how 
soil  IS  made,  how  seeds  are  borne. 
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Intraductioo,  Page  38. 

By  the  use  of  the  pictures  in  the  text-book,  impress  the 
fact  that  people  differ,  not  only  in  looks,  but  also  in  their 
mode  of  living.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  picture  of 
each  race  as  it  is  mentioned.  On  the  map,  on  page  38, 
note  the  barriers  which  separate  the  races. 

As  the  race  is  mentioned,  and  while  the  pictures  are 
beinjf  studied,  the  teacher  should  tell  some  of  its  leading 
characteristics.  In  this  way  this  lesson  will  be  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  more  minute  study  of  the  Races  of 
Men. 

Topics  :  The  races,  their  number,  their  homes. 

i.'-Tbe  Negro  or  Black  Race,  Page  39. 

In  these  lessons  the  most  important  thing  is  to  use  the 
maps.  Be  sure  the  home  of  each  race  is  clearly  defined  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Use  the  maps  of  the  continents  as 
well  as  that  on  page  38.     Review  constantly. 

Have  the  pictures  carefully  studied  and  lead  pupils  to 
describe  them. 

Explain  that  the  Black  Type  originally  inhabited  hot 
countries ;  that  there  are  two  main  subdivisions  of  the 
type:  the  African,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Australasian,  occupying  Australia, 
New  Guinea  and  the  small  islands  forming  such  groups  as 
the  Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji  Islands,  etc.; 
that  the  negro  of  Central  Africa  is  taken  as  the  standard 
type ;  that  there  are  many  tribes  in  each  subdivision, 
hence  we  read  of  Zulus,  Basutos,  Bechuanas,  Matabeles, 
etc.,  which  are  all  included  under  the  terra  Kaffirs, 
Hottentots,  etc. 

Topics:  Negro  features,  subdivisions,  home  of  black 
race,  number. 
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a.— The  American  or  Red  Race,  Pace  '4a 

Follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the  last  lesson. 

Explain  that  the  Red  Race  comprises  all  the  native 
American  tribes  except  the  Esquimo ;  that  the  race  is 
gradually  dying  out;  that  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  South  America  they  are 
much  more  numerous;  that  their  total  number  now  is 
less  than  20,000,000  ;  that  the  name  Indian  was  due  to  a 
mistake  of  Columbus,  who  thought  that  the  island  on 
which  he  first  landed  was  a  part  of  the  Indies,  and  hence 
he  called  the  whole  archipelago  the  "  Indies . "  The  name 
is  still  retained  in  West  Indies. 

Topics:  Indian  features,  reservations,  their  mode  of 
living,  Indians  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  Indian  babies,  tribes, 
number,  games,  etc. 

3-— The  Malay  or  Brown  Race,  Paje  43. 

Use  the  maps  constantly ;  locate  each  place  mentioned 
in  the  text.     Study  the  pictures  on  page  42. 

This  race  seems  to  have  some  characteristics  of  the 
three  chief  races.  They  resemble  the  White  Race  in  the 
shape  of  the  skull  and  appearance  of  the  eyes;  the  Yellow, 
in  their  long,  roarse,  black  hair ;  and  the  Black,  in  the 
flattened  features. 

Topics  :  Home  of  Brown  race,  Malay  features,  Maoris, 
mode  of  living,  number. 

4- —The  ..mongolian  or  Yellow  Race,  Page  43. 

Locate  all  places  on  the  maps. 

Use  the  pictures  on  pages  44,  45  and  46. 

Explain  that  the  most  important  members  of  this  race 
are  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Burmese  and  Siamese  of  Eastern 
and  South-eastern  Asia  ;    the  Mongol -Tartars  of  Central 
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ami  Northern  Asia  ;  the  Finns,  Lapps  and  Sanioyedes  of 
Northern  Europe ;  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  anil  the 
Arctic  shores  of  America  and  Asia  ;  the  Majfyarsof  Hun- 
HSiTy,  and  the  Turks  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Topics  :  Mongfolian  features,  home  of  yellow  race,  num- 
IxT  of  the  race,  Japan  and  its  jieople,  the  Chinese,  the 
Eskimos,  a  Lapland  home. 


5.— The  CaucasUn  or  White  Rmce,  Pag*  47. 

Ixicate  every  place;  use  the  pictures  im  pages  47,  48 
and  49. 

The  Caucasian  Race  inhabits  Europe,  Western  and 
South-western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  America,  etc. 
There  are  two  sections  of  this  race,  the  light  and  the 

DARK. 

The  chief  ligAl  races  are  :— 

1.  Tie  Teutonic,  inhabitinjf  En^rland  and  her  colonies, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Denmark. 

2.  TAe  S/ar,  inhabiting  Russia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Servia. 

3.  TAe  Caucasic,  including  the  Georgians,  Afghans,  and 
the  Berbers  of  North  Africa. 

The  chief  dark  races  are  :— 

1.  The  Romanic  peoples  of  Southern  Eur()i>e. 

2.  The  Semitic  peoples,  including  Arabs,  Syrians  and 
Jews. 

3.  The  Hamitic,  including  Egyptians,  Lybians,  Numid- 
ians,  Copts,  Somali  and  Gallas. 

4.  The  Asiatic  Aryans,  comprising  the  Hindus,  Persians, 
Armenians,  Baluchis,  Kurds,  etc. 

Topics:  Characteristic  features,  home  of  the  white  race, 
subdivisions  of,  number,  children  of  Holland,  children  of 
Switzerland,  Arabs. 
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4.— RtUciona,  Paft  50. 

Explain  that  the  idea  of  a  Higher  Power  ia  common 
to  all  men,  and  is  expressed  in  some  form  or  other  by 
almost  every  people.  The  outcome  of  this  belief  is 
RBLiGioN.  The  form  of  reliK'ion  nearly  indicates  the 
decree  of  civilization.  The  highest  forms  of  reli>fi(in  have 
produced  the  highest  civilizations.  Barbarous  peoples 
worship  imaginary  gods  and  malevolent  spirits  ;  degraded 
savages  dread  evil  spirits  that  must  be  propitiated  by 
cruel  rites  and  horrible  sacrifices. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  reUgion-A/ono/Afism 
and  Polythtism. 

1.  Monotheism  believes  in  one  God— the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things.  There  are  three  great  sub- 
divisions of  this  class : 

(a)  Judaism,  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  accepts  the  Old 

Testament,  and  is  yet  looking  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messioh. 

(b)  Christianity  accepts  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

ments,  and  acknowledges  Jesus  Christ   as  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind. 
This  is  subdivided  into  three  great  sections  :  — 

(1)  Protestantism,  which  acknowledges  no  other  autho- 
rity than  the  Bible,  and  adopts  two  sacraments,  viz., 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supiier. 

(2)  Roman  Catholicism,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head, 
and  which  admits  seven  saciaments. 

(3)  The  Cireek  Church,  which  does  not  admit  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  is  nominally  governed  by 
Patriarchs,  but  practically  by  the  head  of  the  state  where 
it  is  the  established  religion. 

(f)  Mohammedanism,    founded    by    Mohammed   A.D. 
622,   believes  in  one  God,  with  Mohammed  as 
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his  apostle,  in  the  authority  of  the  Koran,  in 
angels,  in  the  devil,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul,  in  fatalism,  the  resurrection,  and  the  day 
of  judirmunt.  There  have  been  irreat  aiKistles 
sent  by  God  to  reveal  His  will ;  Mahomet  was  the 
last,  the  others  beinjr  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses  and  Jesus. 

2.  Polytheism  embraces  all  heathen  reliKions.  It 
believes  in  many  trods,  or  rather  in  many  iH)wers  of 
evil  and  of  trood.  Some  of  its  chief  branches  are  the 
following  :-- 

(a)  firahmanism,    which    believes    in   three   deities- 

Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  Vishnu,  the 
preserver ;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer.  These, 
and  many  minor  divinities  and  idols,  are  wor- 
shipped. It  also  subdivides  society  into  heredi- 
tary classes  or  castes,  and  believes  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  The  Vedas  is  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Brahmins. 

(b)  Buddhism,  which  has  practically  died  out  in  India, 

but  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  China,  Japan, 
Burmah,  Nepaul  and  Ceylon. 
Buddhism  is  a  reformation  of  Brahmanism.  It 
was  a  protest  against  caste,  proclaiming  that 
all  men  are  equal.  It  abolished  animal  sacri- 
fices, placed  stress  upon  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  assigni-'J  great  importance  to  austerity 
and  abstract  meditation,  recognized  no  supreme 
being  except  what  man  himself  may  become  ; 
hence  a  Buddhist  never  prays. 

(c)  Fetishism,    which    i-,    the     religion    of    degraded 

African  tribes  and  other  savages.  This  religion 
consists  in  t'       >ead  of  evil  spirits  and  a  belief 
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in  the  protecting  power  of  fetishes.  A  fetish  is 
usually  a  material  object  believed  to  be  the 
dwellingr  place  of  a  spirit  that  may  be  induced  or 
compelled  to  help  the  possessor. 

Topics:  Pa.«rans,  Brahmanists,  Buddhists,  Christians, 
Jewish  people,  Mohammedans. 

7.— Coremmenti,  Page  51. 

In  this  lesson  make  constant  use  of  maps. 

Show  the  necessity  for  jrovemment  by  referring  to  the 
family  and  the  school. 

Explain  that  there  are  three  degrees  of  progress  to  be 
noted  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  :  that  of  the  savage 
life,  that  of  the  barbarous  life,  and  that  of  the  civilized  life. 

In  the  SAVAGE  state  man  lives  in  caves  or  rude  huts, 
subsists  on  wild  gam  ,  fish,  and  roots  and  fruits,  does  not 
cultivate  the  soil,  leads  a  roaming  life,  and  possesses  little 
intelligence. 

Barbarous  peoples  keep  herds  of  animals  and  obtain 
from '  them  meat  and  milk  for  food  and  wool  for  clothing ; 
they  live  in  tents  and  wander  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  pasturage. 

Civilized  life  is  characterized  by  the  i)eople  having 
fixed  homes.  They  engage  in  agriculture,  skilled  manu- 
factures, trade  and  commerce,  etc.,  and  are  intelligent, 
prosperous  and  cultivated. 

Try  to  explain  the  origin  of  governments.  Imagine  a 
number  of  families  banding  together  under  one  head  for 
mutual  protection,  thus  forming  a  tribe  and  governed  by 
a  chief. 

Then,  with  better  means  of  communication  and  the 
adoption  of  a  common  language  and  religion,  tribal  dis- 
tinctions were  lost,  and  tribe  after  tribe  banded  together 
and  formod  one  people  or  nation. 
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Classify  governments  as  follows  :— 

I.  Patriarchal. — The  head  is  a  chief  or  sheikh. 

Examples,  savage  and  barbarous  peoples." 

II.  Monarchical. 

1.  Limited  Monarchy. — The  head  is  a  king,  queen, 

emperor,  or  empress. 
Examples,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan. 

2.  Absolute  Monarchy. — The  head  is  a  czar,  sultan, 

shah,  ameer,  etc. 
Examples,  Russia,  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan. 

III.  Republican. 

United  States,  France,  vSwitzcrland,  etc. 
Topics:  Necessity  for  government.  Tribal,  Monarchical, 
Republican.  


DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
Introduction,  Page  52. 

Explain  that  one  country  produces  a  surplus  of  one 
article  and  requires  another  which  it  cannot  produce. 
Thus,  the  north-west  provinces  of  Canada  produce  ix'hcat 
and  need  cicthing  and  machinery.  Hence,  the  wheat  is 
sent  to  eastern  Canada  or  Great  Britain,  and  machinery 
and  cloth,  which  are  manufactured  in  these  places,  sent 
to  the  North-West.  The  cotton  fields  of  Egypt  supply  the 
raw  material  for  the  mills  of  Lancashire,  and  the  cotton 
spinners  of  Lancashire  send  to  Egypt  the  cotton  cloth 
required  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Nile  valley.  The  fisher- 
men of  Norway  supply  the  wine  growers  of  Spain  with 
dried  fish,  and  in  return  receive  the  wines  which  they 
need  but  cannot  produce. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  natural  conditions  of  com- 
merce are  :— 

1.  Variety  of  production. 
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2.  Diversity  of  (x;cupation. 

3.  Multiplicity  of  wants. 

Show  why  Great  Britain  leads  in  commerce  :— 

1.  Abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  enabling  manufactures 
to  be  carried  on  cheaply. 

2.  Its  convenient  geographical  position  bein.'r  at  the 
centre  of  the  land  hemisphere,  see  map,  page  4. 

3.  The  great  number  of  her  colonies  and  foreign  pos- 
sessions. 

4.  Its  cheap  means  of  transit.  For  commercial  pur- 
poses water  really  connects ;  it  does  not  separate. 

5.  The  enterprise  and  energy  of  its  people. 
Speak  of  aids  to  commerce  as  follows  :— 

1.  Facility  of  transportation  by  rivers  and  canals,  lakes 
and  railroads. 

2.  Steamships.  A  steamship  can  make  four  voyages 
for  one  of  a  sailing  vessel,  and  hence  will  carry  four  times 
as  much  cargo  in  a  year  as  a  sailing  vessel  of  the  same 
tonnage. 

3.  Fine  harbors  and  good  docks. 

Use  the  maps  and  locate  the  places  mentioned  in  this 
lesson. 

Internationai.  Date  Line.  The  map  on  page  52 
shows  where  a  new  day  begins.  The  international  date 
line  is  very  crooked  and  scarcely  coincides  at  all  with  the 
meridian  of  180°.  In  going  towards  the  west  24  hours  is 
omitted  ;  thus  if  the  crossing  of  the  line  takes  place  on 
Sunday,  this  day  is  called  Monday.  In  going  towards  the 
east  a  day  is  repeated  ;  thus  if  the  crossing  takes  place  on 
Monday,  this  day  is  called  Sunday. 

Topics  :  Necessity  for  commerce  ;  domestic,  foreign, 
aids  to,  why  Great  Britain  excels  in  trade. 
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Routes  of  Trade,  Page  53. 

Use  the  maps  to  locate  all  places  mentioned. 

Explain  how  canals  aid  commerce  by  preventmg  the 
unloading  and  reloading  of  cargoes  while  m  transit  and 
bytssenlng  the  distance  of  carriage.  The  -t  °f  loadm« 
and  unloading  goods  is  a  very  considerable  item  in   the 

^°Sife^::3-r<.nals,  as  the  Welland.  to  overcome 
Niagara  Falls,  the  Suez  Canal,  to  shorten  the  distance 
from  England  to  India  by  5.000  miles,  the  Manchester 
Canal,  which  makes  Manchester  a  seaport. 

Point  out  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  can.i  •,  m  use  .- 
1    Canals   with   locks.     In  the  route  from  one  body  of 
water  to  another  these  surmount  the  intervening  eleva- 
tion by  locks,  as  the  Welland  Canal. 

2.  Canals  with^afc.  at  their  entrance,  as  the  Amsterdam 
Canal.  These  traverse  low-lying  distncts,  and  have  a 
uniform  water-level  from  end  to  end. 

3.  Canals  without  locks  or  gates,  as  the  Suez  Canal 
Show  that  water  routes  are  cheaper  than  land  ones  by 

such  examples  as  the  following:-  f  ^hP«t  from 

In  1903  it  cost  12  cents  to  carry  a  bushel  of  wheat  from 
Regina  to  Fort  William,  a  distance  of  780  m.los,  but  only 
Seen  five  and  six  cents  per  bushel  to  ca  -y  ..by  water 
f,x>m  Fort  William  to  Montreal,  a  dis*  .uce  of  ^'^J^ 
Give  examples  of  trade  centres,  and  explain  the  ad 
vantages  of  each.  Thus  New  York  is  at  the  mouth  of  a 
"elt  water.-ay  leading  into  the  interior  .  Montreal  wa. 
Tthe  head  cf  navi;,atic.n  of  the  St.  Lowr,-.oe  before  ne 
lals  were  built;   Winnipeg  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 

^'oiTt'ourr'mL'irL  raiW  .ute.  a.<^  th« 
.lent.  Thus  the  Caiuiajn^^--ayru.^- 
Halifax  to   Vance- ver,    a   ais.anGe  -it  j.™-  •" 
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Northern  Pacific  runs  from  Duluth  to  Portland,  Orejfon  ; 
the  Southern  Pacific  runs  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  ;  the  Union  Pacific  runs  from  Chicago  to  Oak- 
land, near  San  Francisco. 

Topics  :  Need  of  commerce,  examples  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts, aids  to  commerce,  centres  of  trade. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 
I.— Map-Studie«,  Page  55. 
Use  the  globe  maps  on  pages  4  and  6  to  show  the  loca- 
tion of  North  America  in  the  world  ridge  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  other  continents  and  the  oceans.  A  few 
questions  will  serve  to  direct  the  globe-map  study,  as : 
What  oceans  and  continents  would  be  crossed  in  going 
due  east  round  the  earth  from  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes?  What  oceans  would  flow  together  if  North 
America  were  to  sink  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ? 

The  object  of  "Map-studies"  is  to  familiarize  pupils 
with  maps  and  to  enable  them  to  understand  maps  and 
thus  be  able  to  read  them  properly. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  are  not  to  be  memorized, 
although,  doubtless,  the  clear  understanding  that  should 
result  from  these  map-studies  will  enable  pupils  to  re- 
member much. 

If  necessary,  consult  the  map  on  page  57. 
2.— Shape  and  Surface,  Page  56. 
Let  the  lesson  be  used  for  oral  reading.  Question  the 
pupils  closely  on  what  has  been  read.  Train  them  to  the 
habit  of  referring  to  the  maps  for  every  place  or  region 
named  in  the  text.  Be  sure  that  each  pupil  has  right 
notions  of  the  slope  of  the  land,  and  then  have  him  reason 
from  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  direction  of 
the  courses  of  the  streams.     Make  use  of  the  moulding- 
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board  or  sand-table  to  impress  the  general  slope  of  the 
region.  Avoid  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "up  north," 
"down  south  "  when  referring  to  maps. 

Topics  :  Shape  of  North  America,  size,  general  surface, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Appalachian  Mountains,  Laurentian 
Highlands. 

3.— Climate,  Page  56. 

Turn  to,  the  map  of  the  heat  belts,  page  24,  to  discover 
what  part  of  North  America  is  in  each  belt. 

Have  pupils  make  a  sketch  map  of  North  America,  and 
mark  the  region  01  the  Trade  Winds  and  of  the  Westerly 
Winds.  Review  the  principles  taught  in  the  lesson  on 
Winds  and  Rainfall,  page  15.  It  will  soon  be  clec.r  why 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Mexican  highland  are  not  well 
watered  ;  and  further  north,  why  there  is  a  dry  region 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rock^  Mountains. 

Topics:  Parts  of  North  America  in  each  heat  belt, 
character  of  climate  in  each  belt,  rainfall  of  each  part. 

4-— Rocky  Mountain  Highlands,  Page  58. 

Explain  that  the  name.  Rocky  Mountain  Highland,  is 
given  to  the  entire  western  highland  of  North  America, 
while  the  name  Rocky  Mountains  is  applied  only  to  the 
eastern  mountain  system  of  this  highland,  extending  from 
near  the  Mexican  boundary  into  Alaska. 

Then  study  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  on  the  relief 
maps,  on  pages  54  and  68.  Lead  the  class  to  discover 
that  these  mountains  are  not  a  single  range,  but  consist 
of  many  ranges  ;  that  the  parts  of  these  mountains  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  lie  far  inland  ;  that  they  form 
the  divide  between  many  large  rivers  ;  that  they  lie  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  great  western  highland  ;  what 
large  rivers  drain  the  various  parts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  etc. 
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In  a  similar  way  study  the  Great  Basin,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  Cascade,  and  Coast  ranges. 

Review  the  chief  things  that  affect  climate,  and  have 
pupils  explain  why  the  climate  of  British  Columbia  is  so 
mild,  and  why,  as  one  proceeds  eastward,  the  rainfall  is  less. 

Speak  of  the  great  irrigation  works  of  California,  and 
how  these  have  made  it  possible  for  California  to  become 
a  great  fruit-growing  region.  Refer  to  the  irrigation 
works  now  being  constructed  in  Alberta  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  what  is  now  only  ranching  ground  may  become 
wheat-growing  farms. 

Topics:  Rocky  Mountain  Highland,  Mexican  Plateau, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Great  Basin,  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
Cascade  Mountains,  Coast  Mountains. 

S-— The  Appalachian  HigUand,  Page  59. 

Make  use  of  the  maps  on  pages  54,  55,  57  and  123. 
Explain  that  the  Appalachian  Highland  consists  of  several 
parallel  ridges  divided  by  longitudinal  valleys  having  a 
breadth  of  about  100  miles  and  a  mean  elevation  of  2,500 
feet,  and  extends  from  the  table-lands  of  Alabama  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Have  the  lesson  read  orally,  and  question  the  pupil  as  to 
the  content  of  each  paragraph. 

Explain  that  towns  grow  up  about  falls  because  the 
water  power  is  available  to  drive  the  machinery  of  lumber- 
ing and  flour  mills  in  the  beginning,  and  later,  this  power 
is  used  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures. 

Have  each  of  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  text  traced  on 
the  outline  map  prepared  by  the  pupils,  and  on  this  map 
mark  also  the  course  of  the  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  a  distance  of  352  miles. 

Topics:  New  England  Highland,  White  Mountains, 
Green  Mountains,  origin  of  the  many  lakes  and  water- 
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falls,  use  of  the   waterfalls,    Blue    Ridge,   Great  Valley 
rivers  of  Appalachian  region,  Erie  Canal. 

«.— The  Laurentian  Highland,  Page  61. 
Explain  that  this  highland  is  a  plateau  from  1,000  to 
1^00  feet  high  ;  that  it  is  well  wooded  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  with  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  •  that 
there  are  numberless  lakes  and  streams ;  that  the  moun- 
tams  have  been  worn  down  to  the  present  moderate  height 
by  the  glacier  that  covered  all  the  northern  part  of  this 
contment,  and  flowed  from  the  centre  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula. 

Trace  the  highland  on  the  relief  map,  page  54. 
Topics:  Position  of  highland,  its  character,  lakes  and 
swamps,  Cxulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  animals. 

7— The  St  Lawrence  Basin,  Page  61. 
Trace  this  basin  on  an  outline  map  similar  to  that  on 
pages  68  and  69. 
Locate  each  lake  and  river  on  the  map,  pages  72  and  73 
The  following  table  will  supply  additional  facts  regard- 
ing the  great  lakes  :- 


Lakk, 


Lenifth. 


Superior. 
Michigan 
Huron  . . 
Erie. ... 
Ofrtario  . . 


Miles. 
420 

34S 
400 
250 
190 


Widili. 

! 

Area. 

Miles. 

Sq.  Miles. 

160 

321O00 

90 

23.000 

'05 

23,000 

S8 

7,800 

55 

6,900 

Height  of  ! 

surface 

above 
.sea  level. 

Feel. 

602 
578 
576 
566 
240 


Depth 

of 
water. 

Feet. 

1,008 
1,000 

734 
270 
500 


Explain  that  there  are  two  canals  at  vSauIt  Stc    Marie 
one  in  the  United  States  and  the  other  in  Canada.     The 
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Canadian  lock  is  900  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  the 
water  is  20i  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  known  water  levei 
of  Superior. 

Consult  pages  12  and  91  for  pictures  of  the  falls  and 
gorge  at  Niagara. 

For  the  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence  system  see  page 
220.  The  locks  on  these  canals  are  270  feet  long,  45  feet 
wide,  and  will  admit  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water. 

Topics:  St.  Lawrence  system,  origin  of  the  great  lakes, 
source  of  water  supply,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  Niagara 
Falls  and  Gorge,  Welland  Canal,  trade  on  the  great  lakes. 

8.— The  Great  Central  Plain,  Pa^e  63. 

On  the  relief  map  of  North  America,  page  54,  trace  the 
Great  Central  Plain  as  described  in  the  text.  Draw  an 
outline  map  of  North  America  and  trace  this  plain. 

Trace  each  of  the  three  great  river  systems  which  drain 
it,  on  both  maps. 

Question  closely  as  to  the  nature  of  each  subdivision  of 
the  plain. 

Turn  to  the  map,  page  72,  and  observe  the  lakes  in  the 
basin  of  the  Nelson  river,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and 
Winnipegosis.  Observe  also  the  lakes  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  Great  Bear. 

Topics:  Boundaries  of  Central  plain,  subdivisions, 
Arctic  plains,  Basin  of  Nelson,  Red  river  prairies,  Missis- 
sippi prairies.  Southern  plain. 

9.— The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  Page  64. 

Have  this  lesson  read  orally  and  question  carefully. 
Give  the  boundaries  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

How  was  it  formed  ?  How  can  the  age  of  a  region  be 
judged  ?  Tell  the  climate  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  Why  is 
rainfall  abundant  in  this  plain?    Why  are  good  harbors 
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scarce  in  the  southern  part  of  it  ?     How  has  the  peninsula 
lif  Florida  been  fortned  ?  etc. 

Explain  that  Charleston  and  Savannah,  being  on  tidal 
rivers,  have  good  harbors  and  are  imix)rtant  ports  for 
cotton,  rice,  and  pine. 

Topics  :  Boundaries,  surface,  climate,  products,  Florida. 


10.— The  We«t  Indin,  Pmgt  65. 

The  West  Indies  stretch  in  a  curve  from  Florida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

They  are  subdivided  as  follows  :— 

(a)  The  Greater  Antilles :  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico— These  are  large  islands  more  or  less 
mountainous. 

(i)  The  Lesser  Antilles  :  A  series  of  volcanic  mountain 
tops. 

1.  The  Leeward  Isles,  from  the  Virgin  Islands  to 

Dominica. 

2.  The  Windward  Isles,  from  Martinique  to  Trini- 

dad. 

3.  The  Venezuelan  Coast  Islands. 

(c)  The  Bahamas  :  A  group  of  low,  flat,  coral  islands. 

These  islands  were  originally  inhabited  by  a  fierce  race 
of  Indians  called  "  Caribs  "-hence  the  name  Caribbean 
Sea. 

The  chief  products  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  tobacco, 
cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  and  dye  woods. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  lake  of 
usphalt  in  Trinidad. 

Topics  :  Position,  subdivisions,  productions. 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
I- Map  Studies,  Page  «. 

Use  the  maps  on  pages  72,  73,  68,  69,  54  and  55  in 
answering  these  {luestions. 

For  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  are  there  so 
many  lakes  in  Canada  ?  "  see  the  lesson  on  the  Appala- 
chian Highland,  page  59. 

The  western  coi't  is  warmer  than  the  eastern  owing  to 
the  westerly  winds  bringing  in  heat  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(see  page  56),  and  the  absence  of  any  Arctic  current  to  cool 
the  air.     See  map,  page  19. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  each  year,  Hudson  Strait 
is  blocked  with  ice  brought  from  the  Arctic  regions  by 
polar  currents.  The  ice  of  Hudson  Bay  itself  is  compara- 
tively thin. 

3. -Canada  Paat  and  Preient,  Page  67. 

Have  this  lesson  read  orally  and  question  the  pupils 
carefully. 

Explain  that  the  Iroquois  occupied  a  stretch  of  country 
from  the  Hudson  river  westward  up  the  Mohawk  valley, 
and  across  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York.  .See  map, 
page  123. 

The  Hurons  occupied  the  region  between  Lake  Simcoe 
and  Georgian  Bay. 

The  Algonquin  group  occupied  what  is  now  New 
England,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  northcrri 
heights  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  valley,  and  stretched 
up  the  Ottawa,  past  Lake  Nipissing  across  the  head  of 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron,  to  Lake  Superior. 

Topics  :  -Condition  of  Canada  before  the  white  men 
came,  condition  of  Canada  to-day. 
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Thi»  lesson  is  merely  to  be   read.      It  is  not   to   be 
memorized. 
The  areas  of  the  countries  named  are  sriven  on  page  218. 

Topics  :  Area  of  Canada  compared  with  other  countries. 

4.— CUmstt,  P*ct  70. 

Trace  the  divisions  given  in  this  lesson  on  the  map  on 
pages  72  and  73. 

Explain  that  the  eddying  storms  (see  page  15)  that 
originate  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  pass  eastward 
through  Canada,  bring  in  vapor-laden  wind  from  the  east, 
and  so  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  has  an  ample  rainfall. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  British  Columbia  are  the 
Westerlies.  These  drop  their  moisture  in  the  mountains 
and  reach  the  plains  to  the  east  as  dry  winds. 

Topics  :    Three  climatic  sections  in  Canada,  climate  of 

each. 

5.— Govcmnwat,  Page  71. 

Have  this  lesson  studied,  and  question  the  pupils  care- 
I'lilly  about  each  part.     See  topics  given  below. 

Explain  that  the  legislative  power  is  a  Parliament  con- 
stituted as  follows:— 

(a)  House  op  Commons,  whose  members  are  elected 

by  the  people  of  Canada.  Any  bill  may  and 
all  money  bills  must  originate  in  this  House. 
It  controls  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure. 

(b)  Senate  or  Upper  House,  whose  members  are 

appointed    for    life    by    the    Privy   Council   of 
Canada. 
{( )  Governor-General,  appointed  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  represent- 
ing the  King. 
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PTty  in  the  House  of  S  "11.      ^    '^''  °^  •"•■•  *'°"««ni 

Genemi  for  appoinlTm  '       *"   '°  '"'    ^^^eraor- 

The  administration  rf  »>,«  i 
-/MW  by  the  Pnv,   .-,;:,;:?  ■"  *"|™««->  to  judges 

vinces.  '    ftu  :v,    (.ouncils  of  the  Pro- 

Topics:     Kin"         vr, 
federal  ^over«m^m;pa:^v^;;;r;;;■';'„J'^■«°vernment. 
of  commons,  cabinet.  *-  nada,  senate,  house 

&— Canada  Conunr-Hai',.  ■  ^ 

Use  fl,„  '—Agriculture.  Pag,  ^g. 

locat^  ""^  """  °"  -^^^^  "  ■"  havin.  the  wheat  «^o„s 

Explain  that,  in  the  olHpr  ,,^  • 
the  farmer,  to  com^tf  wirir"''- '' " ''""^^^''"«  f"-" 
Provinces  in  ^ain-^,^?""'  '' ??,  '"  ^"^  North-West 
the  soil  is  rich  and  nTthJ  ^^f  ^"^^'^'•^^f^™'^. 
needs  little  tillage.     H^ceSe/  *"   """P'^'"^'   ''"^ 

have  ceased  to  .ro^.Z^TZ  '"  T ^™  ^^"^''^      ' 
their  attention  to  stock-raisinr^  '  ^"*^  "°*  "-""nfi'^e 

growing-.  ™'"°«^'  dairy  products,  and  fruit- 

For  the  exports  of  I904  see  na^e  ,on       ^ 
duct  is  mentioned  in  the  texr.  ?'  ^"^'  ^"  ^^'^h  P™- 

the  value  of  this  expert  of  ck^aira  '"  ^''^  ""^^ '°  ^^'^^-^ 

Topics:    Grain-growing,  whe-it  n-cnV, 
dairy  products,  fruit-growing  ^     ^'  '*°^''-'-^'siag, 
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•  -Th«  Lnmlwf  Tni*,  B«,  ^ 
l^ate  each  place  n,e„ti„„«I  i„  th     ,« 

Se'^^e  onr  "!,'""^"  ''•  '«•  ''  -«>  '«♦• 

■  """"''  Columbm.  t«nnin>r,  wc«d  ,n,ip. 

9.-  Co.1,  P.^  „. 

Locate  each  province  and  the  coal  mines  in  it  •  . 
page  82.  'nmcs  in  it  ;  see  map, 

paJe'Vo''"^  "'  ^'"'   '"'"^"  •'""   -P^^n-,   is  ^Ve„   „„ 

"  '■'cotia,  New  Bnmswick,  Nonh-West  coal. 
la-Gold,  Ptgt  8o. 

;^ate  each  Place  mentioned;  see  map.  page  82. 

"^in.^r^oirsjrNor?c;,tr"^      -">•  '"»- 

Columbia,  Yukon,  baron  '  ^"'^''  °"*"""-  »''"«" 

II. -Other  Mineral.,  p,ge  8i. 
lie".""  "'""  "»"*°'>'  •>"  "»  ~P.  ..(  .1..  v.rt„„. 

.  '*-The  Fur  Trade,  Page  8^ 

Explain  that  the  Hudson  \  R=,.  n 
'n  1670  by  Charles  II    of  pLf  "!,         "''"^  ^^"  ^°"""' 
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the  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior.  This  led  to  trouble 
between  the  French  and  English  fur-traders,  and  many 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  rival  traders. 

In  1786  a  rival  company  was  formed  at  Montreal,  called 
the  North-West  Company.  This  company  pushed  its  opera- 
tions from  Lake  Superior  westward,  and  again  there  was 
trouble  between  the  employees  of  the  two  companies. 
-The  country  was,  however,  explored,  and  trading  posts 
^tabhshed  all  over  the  interior  of  the  immense  territory 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific.  In  1821  the  two 
companies  agreed  to  unite  to  form  a  new  company  to  be 
known  as  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1869  Canada  paid 
»1, 500,000  to  this  company,  which  surrendered  its  trade 
monopoly  and  all  claims  to  govern  in  the  vast  territory 
over  which  the  trading  posts  were  scattered. 

Explain  that  the  three  great  fur-markets  of  the  worid 
are  Leipzig  in  Germany,  London  in  England  and  Nizhni- 
Novogorod  in  Russia  ;  that  more  than  half  of  the  furs 
brought  to  London  are  sent  to  Leipzig ;  that  Russian  furs 
from  Sibena,  China  and  Turkestan  are  collected  at  Nizhni- 
Novogorod,  dressed  and  finished,  and  sent  to  Leipzig  to 
be  sold  to  manufacturers  of  fur  goods. 

Topics:  French  fur  traders,  Hud^n's  Bay  Company 
chief  fur-bearing  animals. 

13.— Fiaheries,  Page  83. 

Explain  that  there  are  three  great  fishing  centres  in  the 
worid  ;  one  in  the  North  Sea,  frequented  by  British  No-- 
wegian,  Danish,  and  other  fishermen ;  one  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  frequented  by  Cana- 
dian, British,  French  and  United  States  vessels;  and  one 
in  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  fishing  grounds  in  the  north-westeni  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  the  most  valuable  in  the  worid .     The  Labrador  current 
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brings  to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast  vast  quantities  of 
algae  upon  which  the  fish  feed.  There  are  10,000  mile.-  of 
coast-fishing  here. 

The  fish-hatcheries  are  the  following  :— 

In  Nova  Scotia— Bedford,  Bay  View,  Mar|;aree. 

In  New  Brunswick— Grand  Falls,  Mirami< 'm,  Re»ti({oiulie,  She- 
mo§^e,  Shippij^an. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island— Charlottetown. 

In  Quebec— Gasp^,  Tadoussac,  MaKO^,  St.  Alexis  des  Monts. 

In  Ontario—  Newcastle,  Sandwich,  Ottawa. 

In  Manitoba— Selkirk. 

In  British  Columbia— Fraser  River,  f.ranite  Creek,  Skeena  River, 
Alert  Bay,  Harrison  Lake. 

Topics  :  Fisheries,  growth  of  the  fishing  industry,  can- 
ning, salmon,  lobsters,  oysters,  fish-breeding  establish- 
ments. 

14.  — Mumfactures,  P»gt  84. 
The  chief  Canadian  manufactures  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  ToWon.- There  are  22  cotton  mills  in  Canrda  manufacturing 
fabrics  worth  $12,000,000  a  year.  Large  mill.s  are  situated  at  Valley- 
field,  Montreal,  Montmorenci,  and  Magog,  in  Quebec;  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  and  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

2.  TVoolUn  GoMfe.— There  are  275  large  centres  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures, as  Guelph,  Woodstock,  Peterboro,  Brantford,  Kingston,  Almonte, 
Hespeler,  Toronto,  CampbeUford,  Chatham,  Paris,  Cobourg,  Stratford! 
C.alt,  Renfrew,  Preston,  etc.,  in  Ontario;  Sberbrooke,  St.  Hyacinthei 
.Montreal,  Lachute,  Chambly,  Quebec,  etc.,  in  Quebec;  New  Glasgow 
and  Oxford,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

3.  Boots  and  SAwi.— The  chief  factories  are  situated  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  in  Quebec  ;  in  Toronto,  London,  Hamilton,  Beriin  and  Aylnier, 
in  Ontario. 

4.  Trunks  and  Valises  are  manufactured  in  Toronto  and  Montreal ; 
Glmes  in  Brockville,  Toronto,  Acton,  Berlin,  in  Ontario;  and  Montreal,' 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  in  Quebec. 

5.  /•i/rBj/KW.- Important  centres  are  Toronto,  Preston,  London, 
Woodstock  and  Ottawa. 

6.  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel  are  carried  on  in  MVncy  part  of  the 
Dominion.      Ontario  and   Quebec   produce  the  greater  bulk    of  such 
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articles  as  stoves,  castings,  machinery,  hardware,  locomotives,  cars, 
sewing  machines,  bicycles,  etc. 

7.  Agricultural  I mpUmenls  are  made  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London. 
Brantford,  Lindsay,  Guelph,  Preston,  Smiths  Falls,  St.  Marys,  Inger- 
soll,  etc.,  in  Ontario:  and  in  Cowansville,  Joliette  and  Montmagny,  in 
Quebec. 

8.  Gold  and  Silvemiare  is  manufactured  in  Toronto  and  Montreah 

9.  C/a.vi.— Glassware  is  extensively  manufactured  at  Montreal  and 
at  Toronto  and  Wallaceburg,  in  Ontario. 

10.  Sugar  Jfe/lning.—ExtenHiye  refineries  are  situated  at  Montreal 
and  Halifax. 

11.  Canned  Goorfj.— Fruits  and  vegetables  are  extensivelv  canned  at 
Hamilton,  Delhi,  Siineoe,  C  hatham,  Trenton,  and  many  other  places  in 
Ontario. 

12.  Afeaf  Canning. —There  are  large  establishments  at  Toronto, 
St.  Thomas,  Ingersoll,  Peterboro  and  Hamilton,  in  Ontario ;  and  at 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

13.  £lec/ric  Appara/us.  —Extensive  factories  are  situated  in  Peter- 
boro, Toronto  and  Montreal. 

14.  Musical  /ns/rumenls.— Extensive  factories  are  situated  in  To- 
ronto, Woodstock,  London,  Guelph,  Clinton,  etc.,  in  Ontario. 

15.  Toiacco.— The  largest  factories  are  situated  in  Montreal,  yuebec, 
Toronto,  London  and  Leamington. 

16.  PuiSer  Goods.— Centres  cf  this  industry  are  Montreal  and  f.ranby, 
in  Quebec  j  and  Toronto,  in  Ontario. 

15.— RaUways,  Page  8fi. 

Locate  each  place  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Trace  each  line  on  the  map  of  Canada,  page  72,  73. 
The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  spans  the 
continent  from  St.  John  to  Vancouver,  a  di.stance  of  3,387 
miles,  and  has  running  privileges  over  the  Intercolonial 
to  Halifax.  It  passes  through  Montreal,  Ottawa,  North 
Bay,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary,  etc.,  and 
shortens  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  China  by 
1,000  miles,  and  gives  an  alternative  route  to  Australia 
as  short  as  that  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

Tie  (irand  Trunk  runs  from  Portland  in  Maine  to 
Chicago,   a  distance  <:f  1,138  miles.     It   p.nsses  through 
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Sherbrooke,  Richmond,  Montreal,  Cornwall,  Kingston, 
Belleville,  Toronto,  Guelph,  Stratford,  S-imia,  Detroit, 
etc.  It  passes  under  the  St.  Clair  River  at  Samia,  in 
a  tunnel  11,553  feet  lonfr,  including:  the  approaches.  It 
is  a  continuous  iron  tube,  and  it  took  two  years  to  con- 
.stnict  it,  the  cost  being-  $2,700,000.  Sec  page  94.  It 
.ilso  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Montreal  by  the 
\'ictoria  Bridjje,  which  is  doubled-tracked  and  has  a 
double  carriage-way  and  a  footpath.  It  is  nearly  two 
miles  U>ng,  and  rests  on  24  piers. 

7'/tc  Intercolonial  line  runs  from  Halifax  through  Truro, 
Moncton,  Newcastle,  Metapedia  and  Rivierfe  du  Loup  to 
Levis,  and  from  Levis  through  St.  Hyacinthe  to  Montreal, 
a  distance  of  840  miles. 

The  ('anadian  Northern  when  completed  will  be  a  sec(md 
transcontinental  route.  It  is  now,  1905,  completed  from 
Kort  William  through  New  Ontario,  and  westward  through 
Winnipeg  to  Edmonton. 

Topics  :    Growth   of   railways   in    Canada,    four   great 
systems,  C.P.R.,  G.T.R.,  I.C.R.  and  C.N.R. 
i6. —Canals,  Page  86. 

On  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  most  of  the 
locks  are  270  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide  ;  a  few  are  larger. 

For  the  different  canals  of  the  Dominion,  see  page  220. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  canals  which  are  constructed, 
see  page  63  of  this  book. 

The  Murray  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  >Turray, 
ijiving  connection  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
(Juinte  and  Lake  Ontario,  has  no  locks. 

Topics:  Welland  canal,  St.  Lawrence  canals,  Ridcau 
janal,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal. 

17.— The  Waterways  of  Canada. 

For  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  lakes  of  Canada  see 
page  220,  and  also  page  67  of  this  book. 
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Ontario— Page  go. 

Have  careful  attention  given  to  the  Map  Studies. 
Althouirh  the  answers  are  not  to  be  memcrized,  yet  many 
of  the  facts  will  be  readily  remembered  from  the  interest 
pupils  take  in  discovering:  them  for  themselves. 

Question  carefully  and  clo.sely  on  thf  varioMS  »opics. 

The  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  if  .lot  to  be 
memorized.  Each  important  place  should  be  associated 
with  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Explain  that  Canada  is  divided  into  provinces  and 
territories. 

A  province,  in  Canada,  is  a  subdivision  of  the  country, 
with  power :  -To  amend  its  laws ;  to  manage  and  to  sell 
Its  public  lands  and  timber ;  to  establish  and  to  maintain 
public  reformatories,  prisons,  hospitals,  charities,  etc.  ; 
to  control  its  municipal  institutions  ;  to  manage  taveni 
licenses  for  revenue  purposes;  to  administer  justice; 
to  direct  its  educational  interests,  &c. 

jVo/f.  -The  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  ex- 
tends to:^The  public  debt,  trade  and  commerce,  raising 
money  by  any  system  of  taxation,  postal  service,  census, 
militia,  navigation,  currency  and  coinage,  banking,' 
weights  and  measures,  criminal  law,  marriage  and  di- 
vorce; etc.,  and  all  classes  of  subjects  not  expressly  stated 
as  coming  v.nder  the  authority  of  the  provinces. 

A  territory  is  a  subdivision  cf  Canada  which  is  ruled 
entirely  by  the  central  government  at  Ottawa.  This 
government  appoints  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  transact 
the  business  which  in  the  case  of  a  province  is  carried  on 
by  the  provincial  authorities.  The  authorities  at  Ottawa 
may.  however,  delegate  certain  powers  to  local  authorities, 
as  u  the  case  of  the  government  of  the  North-West 
Territories  at  Regina,  before  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  were  establishid. 
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The  Province  of   Ontario   is   subdivided    into  counties 
and  districts. 

A  county  is  a  division  of  a  province  for  ix)litical,  jud    ial, 
educational,  and  local  improvement  purposes. 

Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  number  of  men  elected  by 
the  people,  known  as  County  Councillors. 

A  district  is  a  division  of  Ontario  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  county  council  are  i:  r:,ely  discharged  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario.  Thus,  this  government  erects  and 
maintains  the  buildings  which  in- a  county  are  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  county;  it  appoints  and  pays  jailers 
and  other  officials  ;  appoints  and  pays  the  Public  School 
Inspector  a  fixed  salary ;  pays  the  part  of  the  High  Schof)l 
k'rant  which  in  the  case  of  a  county  is  paid  by  the  count  \- 
etc. 

A  township  is  a  subdi\ision  of  a  county.  The  local  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  township  council  consisting  of  five  men. 

An  incorporated  village  must  contain  750  or  more  inhab- 
itants. The  local  affairs  are  managed  by  a  council  of 
five  men. 

A  town  must  have  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Us  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  mayor  and  three  councillors  elected  for 
each  ward. 

A  city  must  have  above  15,000  inhabitants,  unless  it 
receives  a  special  charter.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
mayor  and  three  alderman  elected  for  each  ward. 

Topics:  Physical  features,  climate,  government,  agri 
culture,  lumbering,  m=inufactures,  mining,  fishing,  cities 
and  ports  of  Ontario. 

Quebec— Pa^  95. 

See  remarks  under  Ontario,  page  78. 
Additional  information  : 
Ukes-So«M  of  the  S/.   Lavrem;-:    Champlain   (in    part),    Memphre- 
matfog,  St.  Francis,  Megantic,  Temiscouata,  Metapcdia.     North  0/ 
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He  SI.  Lawrence:  Manouan,  St.  John.  Jir/innuons  of  the  Ollawa: 
Temiscamingue,  Chat,  Two  Mountains.  Ktfiansions  of  the  SI. 
Lawrence :  St.  Francis,  SI.  Louis,  St.  Peter. 
Kmn-Otlawa  :  Rouge,  Nation,  LiAvre,  Gatineau,  Coulonge,  Moine. 
SI.  Lawrence  from  the  K«rlh  :  Assumption,  St.  Maurice,  Batiscan, 
St.  Anne,  Jacques  Cartier,  St.  Charles,  Montmorency,  Saguenay. 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  South:  Chateauguay,  Richelieu.  Yamaska, 
St.  Francis,  Nicolet,  Fecancour,  Cha«diAre,  Etchemin.  The  Temis- 
couata  flows  into  the  St.  John,  and  the  Metapedia  into  the  Rest.- 
gouche.     On  the  boundaries  :  Ottawa,  St.  John,  Restigouche. 

I»l«ld^-/«  the  Ottawa:  Allumette  and  Calumet.  At  the  junclhn  ,,J 
the  Ollawa  and  the  .SI.  Lawrence:  Montreal,  Perrot,  Jesus  (Laval). 
iSW™  Quebec:  Orleans  and  Bic.  /'/  H'c  Gulf:  Anticosti  and 
Magdalens. 

Bays  and  Gul&— Murray,  Cacouna,  Riroou-ski,  Gaspe,  and  Chaleur. 

Topics:  Map  sUidies,  physical  features,  a;-;riculture, 
lumbering,    fishing,    minerals,    manufactures,    cities  and 

towns. 

New  Biiiii«wick-  Page  lOO. 

Read  remarks  under  ( )ntario,  page  78. 

Topics  :  Map  studies,  surface,  rivers,  islands,  coast 
waters,  towns,  soil  and  products,  animals,  minerals, 
climate,  industries,  communications,  education,  govern- 
ment, history. 

Nova  Scotia— Page  107. 

Read  the  remarks  under  Ontario,  page  78. 
Additional  information  ; 
Islands — Cape  Breton,  Sable,  Long. 

Bays  and  Gulfs— O"  Ihe  Atlantic:  Chedaljucto,  Ship,  Halifax,  Margaret, 
Mahone,  Liverpool,  Shelbourne,  Yarmouth.  On  the  Xnrthem  Coast: 
Verte,  Pugwash,  Pictou,  Aniigonish,  St.  George,  Bras  dOr, 
Sydney.  On  the  Western  Coast:  Fundy,  St.  Mary,  Annapolis, 
Mines,  Cobequid,  Avon,  Chignecto,  Cumberland. 

Topics  :  Map  studies,  ph\  sical  features,  climate,  popula- 
tion and  government,  mining,  fishing,  agriculture,  cities 
and  towns. 
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Prince  Edward  Iiland— P>ce  109. 

See  map,  page  106. 
Bar*  and  Gulf*     Hillsboro,  Bedequr,  Egmont,  Richmond,  Cardijfan, 
Murray. 

Topics  :  Map  studies,  history,  physical  features,  soil 
and  climate,  people,  government,  agriculture,  fishing, 
manufactures,  towns. 

Manileba    Page  no. 

See  remarks  on  teaching  under  Ontario,  page  78. 

Explain  that  the  Red  River  Valley  was  at  one  time 
the  bottom  of  a  great  lake,  known  to  geologists  as  Lake 
Agassiz,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  Lakes 
Winnipeg,  Winnipegosis,  and  Manitoba. 

This  valley  is  now  800  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Rivas-F/nwing  in/0  Lake  Winnipeg:  Winnipeg,  Red  «ilh  ils  trrliolary 
the  Assiniboine.     Into  Assiniboine  River  :  Souri.s  and  guAppelle. 

Topics  :  Map  studies,  history,  size  and  iwsition,  phvsical 
features,  climate,  soil,  people,  government,  occupatwns  of 
the  people,  cities  and  towns. 

Biitiah  Columbia— Page  113. 

For  remarks  on  teaching,  see  Ontario,  page  78. 

Consult  the  supplement  in  the  geography. 

L^es-_Okanagan,  Arrow,  Koolenay,  Fran^;oi^,  Qu.-snel. 

Rivers— Eraser,   Columbia,    Kootenay,   Quesnel,   Thompson,    Skeena, 

I'mdlay,  Parsnip,  Peace,  Athabasca,  Okanagan. 
Islands— Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte,  San  Juan  archipelago. 
Bays  and  Gulfs     Georgia,   Burrard,   Bute,  Jervis,   Nepean,   Portland, 

Nootka,  Barclay. 
SuaitS,  Soonda— Queen  Chark«le,  Dixon,  John.stone,  Broughton,  Juan 

de  Fuca. 
Topics  :  Map  studies,  position  and  size,  physical  features, 
climate,  government,  resources,  mines,  lumber,  fisheries, 
nrriculture,  cities  and  towns. 
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Sukatctaewu -Pag*  iifc 

See  remark!)  on  teaching  under  Ontario,  i)age  78. 
Consult  the  supplement  in  the  geography. 

RlTen     Th»*  i-hii'f  art-  !he  North  and  the  South  SuitkHtchewan  and  the 

Chnr-hill. 
Lakes    -Tho  principal  aro  Athabasca,  Wolla.-»ton,  and  Roiilduvr. 

Tories  :  Mai)  studies,  i)ositionand  size,  physical  features, 
climate,  Koveniment,  resources,  chief  towns. 

Alberta— Page  ii8. 

Sec  ivmarks  on  teachins  under  (Ontario,  pajje  78. 
Const.: I  the  su|)plement  in  the  geography. 

Rivers     Th,'  »hif(   .iiv  Iho  Pcaio,  Alhabaiia,  and  North   and  So\ith 

Siiskatchowan,  Bow,  Rod  IXht,  and  Pembina. 
Lakes     The  principal  are  Lesser  Slave  and  a  portion  of  Lake  Athabasca. 
Topics  ;  Map  studies,  iX)sition  and  size,  physical  features, 
climate,  government,  rc.sourc-es,  chief  towns. 

The  Yukon  Territory    Page  lao. 
For  the  meaning  of  Territory,  see  page  78. 
Consult  map,  page  1>. 

Lakes     Some  of  the  chief  are  Teslin,  Bennett,  Labarjfe. 

Rivera     There  are  many  larjfc  rivers,  an  the  Yukon,  MHcMillan  and 

Pelly,  Lewes,  Teslin,  etc. 
Towns*  -The  chief  are  Dawson,  Selkirk,  Ta^ish,  and  Caribou. 

The   important   indu.stry   is  xo'd   mining;    a   conKiderabte   trade  'is 
carried  on  in  furs. 

Topics:   Position  and  area,  surface,  climate,  mining. 

North-Wcst  tvttaej    Pace  uo. 

Consult  map  on  pages  72  and  73. 

Lakes  The  chief  lakes  of  thi.s  vast  rej^ion  are  Great  Bear,  Great 
Slave,  South  Indian,  Minto,  etc. 

Rivers — There  are  a  number  of  very  lHr|{e  rivers.  Boundary  Rivers  : 
Albany,  East  Main,  and  Hamilton  ;  Interior:  Mackenzie,  Copper- 
mine, Churchill,  Nelson,  and  Severn. 

Bays  and  Gulfs — The  principal  are  as  follows  :  Hudson,  James,  Ungava, 
Coronation,  Mackenzie,  Franklin. 
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TrxUnr  Port»-TI»  ihirf  are  York  Kaclory,  Fort  Chun  hill,  Norway 
Hou.«:,  Fort  George,  Fort  Chimo,  Fort  Re«.iulion,  Fort  Providenie. 

Topics:  Position  and  extent,  industries,  basin  of 
Nfackenzie,  barren  lands,  Labrador  peninsula,  northern 
a'Kions. 

Newfoundland    Pace  lai. 

Explain  that  Newfoundland  is  not  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
•  >(  Canada.  It  refused  to  enter  Confederation  in  1867  ;i'"i 
has  held  aloof  since. 

Question  closely  in  the  text. 

Topics  :  Size,  soil,  climate,  government,  i>eople,  indus- 
tries, ajrriculture,  lumbering,  minins:,  fishing,  cities  and 
towns. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Pace  132. 

For  the  physical  features  of  the  United  .States,  S'  ;  the 
lessons  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Highland,  the  Appalachian 
Highland,  and  the  Great  Central  Plain,  pages  58,  59  and 
63  of  the  New  Canadian  Geography. 

Dramafc— There  are  four  river  systems  in  the  t'liited  States. 

I.  The  Atlantic  System  :  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, Potomac,  James,  Roanoke,  Savannah,  Altamaha. 
The  upper  courses  of  these  rivers  have  rapids  and  falls  ;  the 
lowci  courses  are  navififable. 
II    Tiif  GiLi'  .System:    \palachicola.  Mobile,  Mississippi,  Brazos, 
.  olorav'o,  Rio  Grande.     The  tributaries  of  the   Mississippi 
f'..m  the  ,  r.'t  are  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  ;  from  the  west,  the 
Mi>-..Hiri,  A-  iansas,  ard  Red. 
lii     "-iiK  IMnuc   .'  \.^TEM  :  Colorado,  Sacramento,  and  Columbia. 
IV.   TciE  COHTINENTAI.  Svsr  .M  includes  the  streams  that  discharge 
in'  .  fh,-  l,,kcs  of  the  (inmt  Basin.-   Humboldt,  Bear,  Jordan. 
Lakes     Michig.in   '...mI  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

IlUeto  East:  Cape  (  ,  .1  Bav,  Nantucket  Bay,  Delaware  Bay.  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  S.mlh  :,.<■  of  Mexico,  Tampa  Bay,  Mobile  Bay, 
Galveston  Bay.      We-U ;  B»>  .•:  Sip  Francisco,  Pugel  Sound. 
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C«pt»  Kail:  C>kI,  May,  Charlen,  llaitrrH'i,  l.nok-0111,  Kmr.  Stulh  : 
Sablr.      Wesl :  Prini'n  »f  Wali'H,  FlHltcry,  I'tmceptitni. 

IlUnds  I.011K  InlMiid,  Nanluc'kft,  MHrthan  \'inuyard,  Fli>ridii  Koyfs, 
San  Juan,  Prime  of  Wales. 

The  United  States  consists  (if  45  states,  5  territories,  ami 
the  District  of  CoUimbiu. 

The  states  may  be  classiticil  as  follows  ; 

I.  Thk  Nkw  Enulank  Statkn— Maine  New  Hampshir<-,  WrmonI, 
Ma»»achu«-ll-<,  Rhode  Island,  and  Cimnecliiul.  ManiifacturinK 
i»  the  leadiii);  industry  ;  atfriculturc,  lumbering  in  Maine,  and 
fishinjf  are  important. 
II.  The  Middlk  Atlantic  Statkh— New  York,  rennxylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland.  \'ir);inia.  West  Virginia.  Affriiul- 
lure  is  extensively  followed,  ihe  climate  W\ng  warm  and  the  latil 
fertile.  The  chief  industries  are,  however,  manufactures  of 
machinery,  cotton  and  wiwllen  )(i.HKls,  and  mininnf. 

III.  Southern  States— JCastrrn  Ser/ion ;  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 

lina, Geitrgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tetmessee. 
Western  Section  :  Louisiai|a,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  Oklahoma  Territory.  These  states  h.ive  a  very  warm 
climate  and,  in  general,  a  very  fertile  .soil.  The  chief  industries 
are  agricultural.  Cotton  is  the  most  valuable  crop.  Immense 
quantities  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  semi-tropical  fruitsare  produced. 

IV.  Central  States— £as/ern  Section;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken- 

tucky, Michigan,  Wisconsin.  JVesteen  Section:  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 
Agricultuie  and  stock-raising  are  the  principal  pursuits.  In  the 
south  com  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  crops  ;  in  the  north  wheat- 
growing  is  the  leading  industry. 
\'.  The  Western  States— (a)  The  Kocliy  Mountain  Division  :  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Mining  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  ;  sheep-farming 
and  cattle-rearing  are  important  industries,  (b)  The  Great  Basin 
Division  :  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  Tcrritorv.  The 
climate  is  dry  ;  irrigation  is  extensively  used  ;  mining  and  agri- 
culture are  the  chief  industries,  (c)  The  Pacific  Division  :  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  the  territory  of  Alaska.  The 
climate  is  mild,  i:-v\  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
ranges  the  rainfall  is  ample.  Lumliering,  wheat-growing,  fruit- 
raising  and  mining  are  the  chief  occupations. 
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Topics  ;  Map  HtudicH,  jrovernnient,  chief  prochictH.  prin- 
cipal cities.  


MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

(a)  Mexico,  Pagt  130. 
Physical  FeaturM— ThU  i-ountry  in  nn  immen<u<  tHbleland  6,000  to  8,000 

fuel  hi^fh,  buttrvsHc'd  on  both  Mtivs  by  mounlain  ranfceM.  aiul  btirdereil 
^  on  thu  uHNt  and  Wfst  by  a  nan-uw  Ntrip  of  /oiv  hnti. 
Lakes-  Chapala  and  Caynman. 
Rivers     Mt^xiro  has  no  navijfabic  rivers. 
Climate    Tht^  tow  lands  arc  hot  and  moist  ;  thi*  tableland  \n  mild  and 

dry  J  the  lofty  mountain  lands  arc  i*nld.     There  are  two  nea»onN, 

Ihe  dry  and  the  rainy  ;  the  latter   httjfins  in   June  and  lasts  till 

November. 
Gulfs  and  Bays — Gulf  of  Mexico  i-ontainin>f  C'ampeaehy  Bay,  and  Gulf 

of  California. 
Capes     Catoehe  and  St.  I.iuas. 
Government     Mexico   is   a   federal   republie   like   the   United    States, 

t-onsistin^  of  37  states,  2  territoriefl,  and  1  federal  district. 
Industries— Mining,  fruit-j^rowiti^,  cattle-raiHin^,   jfatherinip  dye   and 

medieinat  wtHKls,  lumbering-  in  mahonpany  and  other  cabinet  woods. 
Chief  Ports— Vera  Cruz  and  Tampiio  in    he  Gulf  of  Mexico,  AeapuUo 

and  Mazatalan  in  Ihe  Pacific. 
Chief  Towns— Mexici>.  the  capital,  Guadalaxara,  Puebla,  Leon. 

ToFics  :   People,  industries,  ports,  capital. 

(b)  Central  America,  Page  130. 

Central  America  is  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  Mexico 
on  the  north  and  Panama  on  the  .south.  It  consists  of  a  hi^h 
fertile  plateau  in  the  interior  and  low  plains  adjoining-  the  coast. 

Lakes  -Nicaragua  and  Mana>;^ua. 

Rivers  -San  Juan  connects  Lxike  Nicaragua  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Climate   -The  coasts  are  hot  and  unhealthy  ;  the  interior  is  temperate. 

Government — Central  America  consists  of  five  republics,  one  British 
colony,  and  one  monarchy.  The  republics  and  their  capitals  are  : 
Guatemala,  capital  New  Guatemala  ;  Salvador,  capital  San  Salva- 
dor ;  Honduraii,  capital  Teg^ucig'alpa ;  Nicara^^ua,  capital  Man- 
agua ;  Costa  Rica,  capital  San  Jose.  British  Honduras,  capital 
Belize,  is  the  British  colony  ;  Mosquitia  is  the  monarchy. 
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Industries — Farminjf,  tnininf;,  and  lumberinfr  arc  the  chief.  InUil^o, 
coffee,  cochineal,  suj^ar,  hides,  mahogany,  rosewood,  dye-woiHls 
are  exported. 

Topics  :  Government,  foreijfn  trade,  British  Honduras. 

{<■)  The  West  Indies,  P*gt  130. 

See  lesson  10,  pajje  69  of  this  book. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 
I. ' -Introduction,  Page  132. 

Use  this  lesson  for  oral  reading:. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  5,  to  compare  the  general 
shaiK'S  of  North  and  of  South  America. 

Have  each  place  mentioned  located  on  the  map,  page 
137. 

Compare  the  positions  of  the  highlands  of  North  and 
of  South  America. 

Turn  to  the  map  of  the  heat  belts,  page  23,  to  discover 
what  parts  of  South  America  are  in  each  belt. 

Turn  to  the  map  of  the  currents,  page  19,  to  discover 
how  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  divides. 

Topics  :  The  two  Americas,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  plains, 
highlands,  heat  belts,  winds  and  rain,  currents. 
3.— Map  Studies,  Page  133. 

See  notes  on  lesson  on  map  studies  of  North  America, 
page  64  of  this  book.  Train  pupils  to  rely  less  on  the  map 
questions. 

3.— The  Andes  Highland,  Page  135. 

Have  the  lesson  read  carefully.  Question  on  each  para- 
graph. Have  pupils  explain  what  they  .ri?<?to  be  the  naturfe 
of  the  country  about  which  they  are  reading.  Use  the 
maps  on  pages  134  and  137,  constantly  during  the  reading 
and  subsequent  discussion. 

The  Andean  Mountain  System  is  4,800  miles  long,  and 
from  40  to  350  miles  broad.     It  consists  of  a  double  and 
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In  Chili  there  is  ;i  sin^rle 


in  the  north  of  a  treble  axis, 
ridge  30  miles  broad. 

The  average  height  is  12,000  feet.  Where  the  different 
ranges  or  their  spurs  approach  eaeh  other  there  are  knots 
of  very  lofty  plains.  There  are  many  active  volcanic 
peaks. 

Topics:  Andes  highland,  slope  east  and  west,  selvas, 
island  fringe,  height  of  peaks  (page  219),  Chili,  Rolivian 
plateau,  Lake  Titicacu,  Peruvian  A  ides.  Desert  of  Ata- 
cama,  valley  of  Quito,  volcanoes,  earth(|uakcs,  Ma.ydaliiia 
river. 

4.  -The  Highland  of  Brazil,  Page  136. 

Use  the  relief  map  in  studying  this  lesson,  and  imiceed 
as  in  the  last  lesson. 

The  average  height  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  is  ,VO0O 
feet.     The  coast  range  is  the  highest. 

Topics  :  Highland  of  Brazil,  slopes,  rivers,  harbors, 
camiK)s,  plants. 

$.— The  Guiana  Highland,  Page  138. 

Proceed  as  in  the  last  lesson. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  plateau  out  which  the 
Parime  mountains  rise  is  2,000  feet.  The  average  height 
of  the  mountains  is  4,000  feet. 

Topics:  Highland  of  Guiana,  rains  on,  coastal  jilain, 
southern  slope. 

6.  -The  Selvas,  Page  138. 

Trace  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  on  the  relief  map,  page 
134.  Model  this  basin  in  sand  or  clay.  Sketch  South 
America,  and  trace  this  basin.  After  reading  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  part,  have  pupils  tell  in  their  own  words  what 
they  see  in  imagination. 

The  selvas  is  the  greatest  forest  in  the  world.  It  is 
1,200  miles  from  east  to  v/est,  and  800  miles  from  north 
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to  south.  The  forest  is  impenetrable,  and  can  be  explored 
only  along  the  waterways  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

Topics:  Amazon  basin,  Amazon  river,  tributaries, 
selvas,  Indians,  rubber  trees,  rosewood  and  mahogany. ' 
7-  -The  Valley  of  the  L«  Plat*,  Page  140. 

Trace  this  valley  on  the  relief  map,  page  134. 

Model  it  in  sand  or  clay.  Sketch  a  map  of  .S.  America, 
and  trace  this  valley. 

Topics:  Valley  of  La  Plata,  position,  size,  pampas, 
Gran  Chaco,  grain  and  cattle. 

8'— The  Llanoi,  Page  140. 

Trace  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  relief  map, 
page  134. 

Model  this  basin  in  clay  or  sand. 

Sketch  a  map  of  South  America,  showing  its  position. 

Have  pupils  describe  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season,  of 
the  dry  season,  etc. 

Topics  :  Basin  of  Orinoco,  young  coastal  plain,  llanos, 
rainy  season,  dry  season,  river  divides. 
Additional  facts  : 

Coast-South  America  is  regular  in  form  j  the  coast  line  is  only  about 

15,500  miles  long. 
Inlet^-The  most  important  are  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and   La 

Plata  rivers.    North  ■  Gulfs  of  Darien,  Venezuela,  and  Paria.    East  ■ 

Bays  of  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Gulf  of  St.  George.      West:  Gulfs  of 

Panama  and  Guayaquil. 
Straits-Magellan,    between  Tierra  del   Fuego  and  the  mainlan  e 

.Marie,  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Islands. 
C»pes  -Gallinas,  St.  Roque,  Horn,  Point  Parina. 

Isthmus-Panama,  thirty  miles  wide,  through  which  a  ship  canal  is 
being  pierced. 

Islands  On  the  north  ■  Margarita,  Curacao,  etc.  On  the  east  Maraio 
m  the  Amazon,  the  Falkland  Isles,  and  South  Georgia.  On  the  south  ■ 
The  Tien  a  del  Fuegan  group.     On  the  west:  Patagonian  Archi- 
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ptlago,  .„„n.Tous  roiky  i^land^  weM  of  Ih.-   P,-.laKO..ia..  peninsula 
Ji;.-.n   KcT„and.-/,  (.l.i.uha   l,la,uK,   noL-d  for  d..p..sils  >.f  Ruan... 
ualapa)fos,  a  v.ilianii  Kr.Hip. 
Lakes     Maracaybo,  a  laRoon  i,i  ViMie/uela  ;  Tiiua.a,  i2,.»o  feet  abov 
sea-level  and  nearly  as  larKe  as  Lake  Dniarii.. 


9. -COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
(")  Brazil,  Page  141. 
Sketch  South  America,  and  trace  Brazil  upon  it. 
Mark  the  po.sition  of  the  imjiortant  mountains,  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon,  the  cities  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,   Peniam- 
buco,  and  Para. 

For  the  area  and  population,  sec  pajrc  218. 

This  rerublic  con.sistj:  of  twenty  states  and  the  federal  district  of  Rio 
Janeiro  and  its  environs.  Every  country  in  South  America  borders  on 
.1  except  Ch.li.  I,  has  about  ,4,000  miles  of  railway  ;  the  most  in.portant 
hues  run  from  Pern-  .co  around  to  Bahia;  fro.n  Ki„  Janeiro  to  .San 
halvadoi-;  and  from        1  Janeiro  to  St.  Paulo. 

Topics  :  Size,  silvas,  prtxluctions,  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia, 
Pemambuco,  Para,  exports. 

('')  Argentina,  Page  141. 
Sketch   South  America,  and  trace  Argentina  upon  it. 
Mark  the  position  of  the  important  rivers,  and  the  cities 
Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Rosario,  and  La  Plata. 

Argentina  (Land  of  Silver)  is  a  republic  consisting  of  fourteen  pro- 
vinces and  nine  territories.  Spanish  is  the  ofluial  lattguage.  In  ,88, 
Argentina  and  Chili  divided  Patagonia  and  the  Islands  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  between  them.  There  are  many  large  and  important  rivers, 
as  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  Uruguay,  feeders  of  the  Plate,  Vermiio 
Colorado,  Negro,  etc.  In  the  production  of  wool  Argentina  ranks  next' 
to  Australia.  Agriculture  is  now  receiving  great  attention  and  Argentina 
IS  becoming  a  great  wheat-exporting  country.  Manufactures  are  yet 
m  their  infancy.  There  are  about  ,  i.ooo  miles  of  railway  connecting 
Buenos  Ayres  with  the  other  chief  places  of  the  republic 


Topics  :  Surface,  occupations,  cities. 
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(r)  Uniffuay,  Ptgt  141. 
Sketch  Unigiaay  up<jn  the  outline  map  of  South  America. 
Note  the  countries  bordering:  on  it. 

In  thin  republic  the  chiefindustry  in  rcarin^f  sheep,  horses  and  eatlle. 
Attention  is  being  ifiven  to  wheat-raisinx  since  the  introduitioii  of  wire 
fencing. 

Topics:  Size,  surface,  occupations,  capital, 
!(/)  Paraguay,  Page  141. 

Sketch  Paraguay  upon  the  outline  map  of  South  America. 

Note  the  boundary  rivers. 

This  is  the  "Mesopotamia  •■  of  South  America.  This  and  Bolivia 
are  the  only  countries  of  South  America  without  a  sea-board.  The 
country  is  well  watered.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  forests  yield  dye-woods,  gums,  india-rubber,  and  the  leaves 
of  a  holly  called  Paraguay  tea,  as  well  as  hard-wood  ;  the  soil  produces 
rice,  wheat,  cottofi  and  sugar-cane. 

Topics  :  Products,  capital. 

(')  Chile,  Page  143. 
Outline  Chile  upon  the  sketch  map  of  South  Aioerica. 
Study  the  boundaries. 

This  republic  is  2,800  miles  long  and  about  100  miles  wide.  It  is  the 
most  enterprising  and  progressive  of  South  American  republics.  In  the 
north  the  chief  product  is  nitre  ;  in  the  centre,  copper  and  silver  ;  and 
in  the  south,  coal  and  iron.  The  staple  export  is  nitre,  the  next  copper. 
The  desert  province  of  Alacama  is  one  vast  mine.  In  Santiago  most 
of  the  houses  arc  of  one  storey,  as  a  precaution  against  frequent 
earthquakes. 

Topics  :  Shape,  surface,  minerals,  cities. 

(/)  BoUvia,  Page  143. 
Outline  Bolivia  upon  the  sketch  map  of  South  America. 
Study  the  boundaries. 

Some  of  the  highest  portions  of  the  Andes  are  in  the  western  part  of 
Bolivia.  The  eastern  part  is  well  watered  by  the  Madeira  and  its 
tributaries.  This  river  is  navigable  for  3,000  miles  in  Bolivia.  Lake 
Titicaca,  12,540  feet  above  sea-level  and  the  loftiest  body  of  water  in 
the  worid,  is  partly  in  Bolivia.     The  climate  varies  between  all  degrees 
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.rf  hea.  and  .old,  h..n...  ,1,..  ,.Kncul.ur.-.l  pr.«Jur.i.,„s  ar.- various,  .on- 
s.»..nK  of  r,.v  coff„..  .oUo.,.  indiKo.  ,.,..  Th.-  .hi..f  i„Uu>,.r;..s  an- 
aKricullur.'  and  mining. 

Topics  :  Surface,  mines,  productions,  seaiwrts,  cities. 
Ivi  Peru,  Ptgt  141). 

Have  pupils  sketch  Pen.  <m  the  outline  mai.  of  .South 
America. 

Have  the  inipils  state  the  boundaries. 

Peru  has  .hr...  well  marked  re^i  s:  (,)  The  rainless  strip  on  the 
Pae.fic  eoas,  fertile  when  irriRa.ed  ,  (,)  ,he  tableland  of  the  .Andes- 
(.1)  the  elevated  rejfion  east  of  the  Andes,  embraeiuK  the  wel!.water..d' 
upper  bastn  of  the  Amazon  and  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Ueav-d^ 
S.lvrr,  n„re,  and  ^uano  are  important  exports.  .Sheep  and  alpaeas 
supply  wool.  The  cinchona-tree,  from  the  bark  of  which  quinine  is  ^ot 
and  su^ar-cane  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  chief  towns  are  •  Lim.-,' 
w.th  houses  one  storey  hi^h.  Callao  with  the  safest  harbor  on  the  west 
coast.  Arequipa,  in  the  Andes,  8,000  fee.  above  the  sea-level  l„,co 
the  capital  of  the  Incas,  1 1 ,400  feet  al>ove  the  sea-level. 

Topics  :  Products,  imports,  cities. 

(A)  Ecoador,  Pmge  143. 
Have  Ecuador  sketched  on  the  outline  map. 
Question  pupils  closelj-  on  its  position  and  boundaries 
A  ^"^"^7:  ^T'"*'  ''"'■  *'•""""■•  '"  '^""■"•^  •>>•  ""•"'  ™"K«  •«  the 

Andes.  The  tableland,  between  these  a«.  fertile  and  have  a  te,np..ra,e 
chmate.  The  plains  both  east  and  west  are  hot  and  moisl.  Thechief 
mdu.str,e,  are  mining  and  agriculture.  Gold,  quicksilver,  lead,  and 
copper  are  found  Cocoa  is  the  most  valuable  export,  being  equal  to 
ad  the  others  combined.  This  repubhc  consi.,t»  of  sixteen  provinces 
and  one  territory.  The  Galap.-.gos  Islands  belong  to  Ecuador!  C/ie.  ■ 
Qu.to,  the  capital,  9  500  fret  above  the  sea-level,  is  composed  of  low 
bouses  w„h  no  visible  chimneys.  Guayaquil  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
republic. 

Topics  :  Surface,  climate,  productions,  cities. 

(1)  Colombia,  Pag^e  143. 
Have  pupils  sketch  Colombia  on  the  outline  map. 
Have  the  boundaries  studied. 


qj 
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Th^  United  Stales  of  rolombia  is  trav.Ts.-U  l.y  ,hr.-.-  n-nRcs  of  Andes 
and  hen.e  (he  eoun.r,-  ...nsisls  larK.lj  o/'  .o.,!  ...d  health,-  tablelands 
The  eoast  rejr.ons  are  low,  hot.  and  si.kly  ,  they  are  .'overed  with 
dense  fores  ,  of  .nahoKany,  e.HJar.  rte.  The  eoun.ry  is  well  waler..d  h, 
the  Ma,fdalena  anil  by  tributari.s  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoeo  The 
eh,ef  mdustru-s  are  asrieultare  and  mining.  The  preeion,  metals 
and  ores  of  ,ron.  eopper,  and  lead  are  found.  The  ehief  plae.-s  are 
HoKota,  the  eapital,  and  Harr.i„t|nilla  on  .he  Ma^dalena.  the  .hief  eom- 
mereial  ..■ntre  of  the  repiiblie. 

Topics  :   Exports,  capital. 

ij)  Panama,  Page  143. 

A  republie.^n  form  of  Kovernm..nt  was  established  in  ,,04.  Panama 
-ded  tothe  United  States  a  zone  five  miles  wide  on  eaTJ,  side  of  t'e 
eanal  route  for  $,0,000,000.  and  an  annual  pavment  of  $.,0  000  after 
nme  years.  The  state  is  ^  „,i,es  Ion,.,  by  between  37  ..nd  ,  ,0  miles 
w.de.  It  eontams  J..S70  s^u.-ire  miles.  The  .hief  towns  are  Pan.-.nri 
.he  eapnal.  and  Colon.  These  are  eonneeted  by  a  railway  47  utiles  lon^.' 
(*•)  Venezuela,  Page  14a. 

Have  pupils  sketch  Venezuela  on  the  outline  map. 

Question  closely  regardinsf  the  boundaries. 

The  Andes  cross  the  north-western  p.-.rt  of  \enezuela.  The  Parime 
mounta.ns  form  the  boundary  in  the  south-east.  This  immense  trian 
Kuar  territory  is  drained  by  the  Or  .,eo.  There  is  no  watershed 
between  the  Ormoeo  nver  and  .he  Rio  .Ve^ro.  There  are  a  numb..r  of 
streams  wh.eh  .uite  these  two  rivers.  Farming,  including  the  raising 
01  coffee,  sugar-cane.  Ind.an  corn  and  eocoa,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle 
sheep,  and  horses,  is  the  chief  industry.  There  are  rich  gold  fields  and 
ex,..ns,ve  deposits  of  copper.  Caracas,  the  capital,  is  twelve  miles 
utland  on  a  plateau  3,000  feet  high.  Its  port  is  La  Guavra.  .Maraca,  ho 
IS  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Topics  :  Exports,  cities. 

(/)  Guiar  ,  Page  142. 
The  coast  district  is  ,-.  low  and  very  fertil..  plain.  The  interior  rises 
by  a  senes  of  terraces  into  the  Parime  mountains.  It  is  well  drained 
by  many  fine  streams,  all  flowing  northward.  The  climate  is  tropical 
bu,  nc^  unhealthy.  Agriculture  is  c.-..ried  on  along  the  coast  and  the 
r.ver  banks.      Sugar-can.-,  cotlee.  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  spices  are 


Topics  :  Productions,  divisions,  capitals. 
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EUROPE. 
I.  -Introduction,  P«ge  143. 

rsc  this  lesson  for  oral  rcaclin^^  and  have  the  m.nils 
^tate  m  a  .a-nera.  way  the  substanee  of  the  rllin';  ' 

,K,  ;  n  I'V"""'  "■''  "'*''^'  "  ""'^  24  consulted  fo?  the 
pos.f  on  of  huTove  ,n  the  heat  belts ;  also  those  on  pa^es 
.5  anc    19  for  the  direction  of  the  prevailing,  winds.  *^ 

Have  an  outhne  of  E„mpe  sketched  by  the  pupils 
_     Towcs:   S..e,    j;encral   surface,    coastline,    heat    belts 
winds  and  rain,  climate.  ' 

2.     Map  Studies,  Page  143 

of  thi:  w'*^"""'  '''"'''•"' '" '""''  ^'"'''"  •■"  '--^^  ^^ 

Consult  the  maps  on  pa^cs  4,  144,  145  and  159 
Have  the  boundaries  mastered  from  studvinjr  the  mans 
on  pages  144,  145  and  159.  '  ' 

Additional  information  ■ 

Kurop,.  has  .h..  most  irreKnIar  .,..|im,  of  anv  ..f  the  rontinen,,       r  „„., 
p.  ...subs  „.„  „,„  ,•„,.,  ,H  .  ,..,  „,„  ,.„^,  ^^,„; ,,^,^^^  s.;~    -...'"^ 

ZtJZ   ""'■'' ''":'  '  '  "  '"  *"•'"■  '"'"-^  -".-unication  with    rse„ 

Extent^  Kurop,.  is  3,4«>  „,iu,,  I.,    ,  f,.,^  ,^     u 

-«  ^.400  n,i.es  wide  from  Cape  Ma.apa„.„No:,h  Cape  ""' 

Inland  Seas-Europe  i,,  the  continen,  of  inland  .seas  and  deep  ^ulfs     A. 

■eu       l,s  waters  are  much  fr^her  than  those  of  the  ocean      The 
AO.M  ^-a  or  Cr^n  0„„„  ;,  .  .,h.„„,.  ,,,  ^,„.^^„  rat  Bnll 
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«Mrt  the  c..nlin.-„l.      n  ha,  many  fi...-  fi,hinK  ba„ks.     Th.-  Z„y,U, 
Z'c  w«,  fcrmrd  hy  an  irruption  of  the  ««  in  the  ijth  century. 
B.,  Md  Gul/»-0»  M,  .„,M..   Th..  Gulf,  of  Lion,.  Cencw,  Naple,, 
Taranto,  c-t.-      The  Gulf  of  Lion,  ^.1,  it,  name  from  it,  stormy 
iharactrr.      It  ha,  nothinjf  to  do  with  Lyon,.     On  the  5irv/  ■  Ba-  of 
B.,cay,  Gulf,  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Ri^a,  Arm,  of  the  B«i'i  •. 
Stimitt  .nd  Ch«uld.-0„  /*,  ,„„M     Strait  of  Gibraltar,  eight  mile, 
widci    Medina,   whieh    »ep,>rale,   Italy  from   Sicily,    Bonifaccio. 
betwee.,  Corsica  and  Sardinia  j  Dardanelle,.  one  mile  wide  ,  Bo,- 
phorus,  scarcely  hulf-a-mile  wide  in  its  narrowct  part  ,  Kertch  or 
Yemkale.  four  mile.,  wide.     On  tht  w,,/  •  The  Ska^er-rack  and  the 
tattCKat,  70  mile,  wide  j   the  .Sound,  three  mile,  wide  ,  the  Gn-at 
Belt,  „  to  24  mile,  a.  ros,  ,  the  Little  Belt.  Ihree-nuarter,  of  a  n.ile 
wide;  Dover,  31  mile,  aero,,. 
C«p«|-/»  ATorwav.-    Nordkyn.  North,  the  Naje.     /„  Ihnmark     The 
Skaw.    /»  \„rlh.^.csl  Spain  :  OrteKal  and  Fini,terie.    /«  Portugal  ■ 
Roca  and  St.  Vincent.     /„  Southern  Spain  ,   Trafalgar  and  Tarifa. 
/»  Ilaly:  Si^rtivtnto.     /,   Gr,m  ■   Matapan.      On  the  continent 
the  most  northerly  point  i.  Cape  Nordkyn  ,  the  most  westerly,  Cap,- 
Roca  j  and  the  most  southerly,  Cape  Tarifa. 
PeoiMuI«^-The  Scandinavian  peninsula  ;  Jutland,  which  form,  part  of 
Uenmarki    "wrian  peninsula,  con,i,tinif  of  Spain  and   IVrtutral : 
Italy  i  Morea,  which  is  a  part  of  Greece  ,  Crimea,  a  part  of  Ruv.i«. 
Not.ce  that  the  peninsulas  of  the  worid  are  Kenerally  directed  to 
the  south  !  JuiUnd  and  Yucatan  are  the  chief  exceptions. 
ItthmMt^-The  mo,t  imiwrtant  are  Corinth  and   Perekop.      Corinth 
joms  the  Mor.-a  to  the  mainland,  and  Perekop  joins  the  Crimea  to 
the  mauiland  of  Russia. 
I>J«lds-/„  ,h,  Arctic  Ocean-  Archipelago  of  Nova  Zembla.     /„  ,hc 
AUanttc:  Lofoden,  Iceland.  Faroe  Islands.  British  Islands,  Channel 
Nlands,  and  the  Azores.     /„  the  Baltic:  The  Danish  Archipelago, 
Bomholm,  GothUnd,  Dago.  Oesel,  Aland  group.     /„  the  Uediter- 
ranean:  Balearic  Islands.  Corsica,  Sarxlinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Ionian. 
Cyclades,  Sporades,  Candia.     Sicily  is  the  largest  and  Sa«ii„ia  the 
next. 

Riwr^-The  great  water-parting  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west 
It  begm,  at  the  Urals,  passes  through  the  Valdai  plateau,  along  the 
crest  of  the  Alps,  till  it  reaches  the  Pyrenees.  The  north-western 
.slope  IS  not  so  wide  a,  the  south-eastern  one.  Flying  into  Arctic 
Ocean.    Petchora;    White  Sea:  Dwina   and  Onega;   Baltic  Sea- 
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N«K.    .-.una.   Ni..m.-..  \i„u|«,  Od.T,   AVwA  .V,,,.-  Kl.v.  U..^., 

Rh.„..        ..u«    S.h..UI..  Than ,  /;„^,,,*  ,; ,,*::; 

««J"'/       y.    I..„re„„.l  ,;ir.„uK.  ,  .„/„„„,,,„.,«  .■  Dour.,   l' 
CuHd,a„a.  GuadaUpmvr,  .l/,.,/,V,.„„„,„„,  k,...,  Rh..„...  P     X 

the  Danube  d,s,har^.,.,  ,h„  ,„..,t  waCr.      Th-  m.„.  i,„p„r,a„.  fi.r 
mland  wa,.r  communi.a.i,-,,  an-  „,..  Da„ul«.  a„d  .1...  RhU. 

^-"«»-»    Ihc  /,„.,„„,  „„j  „,.-  .1///,,,,      T-*,  sr„.„,i ,„„  ,„k.„ 

MafUr.      Norway  ha,  alv.  man,-  small  lak.s       /•/„  *•,  ..         ,1 

li^-'-'^r^'T- "HI...  s..a  a c;;;;..f  ^^r::.S:: 

Strewn  ba»d.-a,.  wi.h  lak.-,"  ;  .,,..  pH,,.,^,  .,,  ^,.  ^^^^^ 

ma,.      The  met  ,mp„r.a„t  are  Cleneva,  c.,n„..c,.d  «i,h  Ih.-  Rl,.,n..  • 
Garda,  MagK-or.-.  Cmo,  elc.  conneCeJ  with  th.-  Vo. 
The  People.  -The  p...,pl,        „  ,hiefl,-  of  the  Cauca,ia,.  racv,  whi.  I,  is 
r..pre,e„,..dbyfour„    ,n  familie,:  The  Celtic.  Te.,..,„ie;K.j 
a,,d  .Slav„,„c.       r*,  Cei„c  r..,.  ...vupic,  Ireian.l,  Wal.s.  High  It 
of  Scotland   and  Br,.,any  in  France.       T/,.  r.;.,,„.,-  „„,  r.™,     ' 
predom,„a„ng  pe.,p|e  !„  c.ermany,   Nor,vay.  .Swed.n,    D-lark 
Holland    Belp,„„   and  Great  Eri.ain.       TAe  /•„,„„„,,  ,„,  .,',':;': 
Spa,n,  Portugal.  France.  Italy.  Greece.   Roumani,.      7-*e .%  I 
rare  occupies  Russia,  Servia,  Bulgaria. 
RelipOn-Protc,.a„,i,„,  p.^.vail,  in  Teutonic  co>„,.ri..s,  R.,n,a„  la.h... 

hcsn,   .n    Romanic    countries.    Greece  excepted d    .he  f.  .  !, 

Church   n.   the   Slavonic   countries   and   Gre -ce.       Th.-    Turks    .re 
Mo  ammcdans.  '..insar. 

Eduction     The  a.  ..raKC  „,.mb..r  u„„hl..  ,„  ,,.«.,  „„.,  „,„..  .., 

as  follows:    Great    Hrllain,   «  .r.  r  cent.;    France     ,-•    halvl 
Hungary,  85  ,  and  Russia,  8S.  '  ''■'  '       '''> '  ''^  ' 

3-     The  British  Isles.  Page  145. 
Hav^  the  introduction  rc.ul  orally;  ciuestion  closely  on 
the  d-.fferent  topics  ;  have  the  islands  carefully  l.,cated  on 
the  map. 

Topics:  The  British  Isles,  climate,  i,ovemme„t,  i«,rlia- 
ment,  laws,  cabinet. 
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In)  England  aiid  Wain,  Pagt  146. 

In  the  map  studies  have  the  pupils  discover  the  answers  ; 
do  not  attempt  to  have  these  answers  iiieniorized  yet.  In 
Htudyinjr  the  surface,  see  text,  pane  14S  ;  li>cate  each  place 
mentioned,  and  sketch  it  in  the  outline  mai). 

Trace  each  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  aiul  mark 
it  in  on  the  outline  map. 

Locate  the  lakes,  and  sketch  them  in  on  the  outline 
map. 

Locate  the  indu.slrial  centres  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
mark  them  on  the  outline  map. 

I-ocate  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  sketch 
them  in  the  outline  map. 

Topics:  Map  .studies,  surface,  rivers,  lakes,  coast 
features,  industries,  commerce,  .seaiiorts,  towns,  counties. 
(>>)  Scotland,  Page  153. 

PnH.-ecd  with  the  study  of  Scotland  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  of  England. 

Topics:  Map  .studies,  surface,  river  systems,  lakes,  coast 
features,  industries,  commerce,  towns,  counties. 
(•-)  Ireland,  Page  155. 
Proceed  with  the  study  of  Ireland  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  of  England  and  .Scotland. 

Topics:  Map  studies,  surface,  river  systems,  coast 
features,  industries,  commerce,  chief  towns,  provinces 
and  counties. 

4.— Region  of  the  Alpi,  Page  160. 
Notice  the  position  of  the  Alps  in  the  world's  ridge, 
page  4,  and  obser^•e  this  mountain  system  on  the  relief 
map,  page  144.     Have  Europe  sketched,  and  mark  in  the 
mountains  here  described. 

Explain  that  the  part  of  the  world's  ridge  within  Europe 
falls  naturally  into  two  sections,  the  Alpine  s,  stem  and  the 
Iberian  system. 
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Krericl 
Halkana 


«i-il  Oprman  hiKhlandi,   loifflhi 


Alps    proper   i.ri,|    i),,.   oiilld 


to  Ihf  »>asl,  Hiid  lhi> 


"({••'•'•T    wilh    Ihf    iMrivil 


>g 


|Vilhi«in   and 


are  600  mil.*  loi.^  fr„m  ea.i 
from  north  lo  wnilh.  Thr  h 
i5.7«o  f"-t   hiKh.      Tho    Ihr 


Ap,-„n.ne,  ,0  ,hr  ,,„„h.     Th..  Alp,  proprr 
'o  W.-1.  and  from  90  lo  „«  „,i|,,  hroad 


■trhcHt 


[H'ak  iH  Mount    Hia 


•rirt.i    Sy.  t,.|n   inilud*-*.  ih« 


">*i   iri   Frani-t 


.ravers  or  h.„Vr..s,  . h.  crnV™  p  a.^a^  ^Th  I  S        'l /*"■""   "'•''••' 

with  the  P,  r.n«s.  "^  '  ^'"""■•''  P--'""-'!"  <OKi'lhe. 

Topics:    Alps,    t.mnels,    .-ccpaiions   of   Swiss     water 
power,    Apennines,    Cevennes      |„ra     ul  \. 

bonier  of  Swiss  phueau  ^       '    ^^""'-    "'"'^"^ 

S-  The  Spanith  Peniimta,  Pag,  ,fa. 

Observe  the  H.sition  of  the  Iberian  system  in  the  worl,I'« 
r.dge,  p„,re  4,  an.'  notice  it  carefully  on  the    e  J   ^^n 
pa.'e  144      Mark       these  monntains'on  the  o.    i„e  1   ' 

txplam  .ha.  ,h..  mo«„,ain,  of  .his  s,,...m  ar..  „,..  f.„,,«,„"  ,"^"'  ' 
P>ren«^.  nuludln^  .I,.-  Can.aSrian  moun.ain,  ,  (.,  Si„r«  Z  I.  Ir  > 
Sa-rra  Mor..„„,  and  (4,  Sierra  ToWo,  ,    -nin,r  paril .     ..  .  ,.'  ''" 

—  '        "'"•»  pr-'lU'l  .0  one  another. 

Fbn  T'  ,  r"-""'   ^y""''''''      «nish  plateau,  climate 
Ebro,  Guadalqu.ver,  productions,  Gibraltar. 

«.-The  Po  «,d  th.  Apennines  P,^  ,fa. 

ou'intlt'  ^"^""■"'^^''"^  "^^  -"^^"f  the  Po  on  the 
Question  closely  on  the  text 

Expjain  how  ,he  Alp,  are  bein^  worn  down  and  carried  bv  ,1,  .  V 
and  Inbulanes  into  the  Adria.ic  i   .hat  .he  Po  is  also  KM  ■  " 

„_i    „_  lu,  .  •.  .  *  '"^  '  O  IH  H\\o  h    inif  un  Its  .'hat* 

i.el,  ,0  .ha.  ,t  ,»  necessary  .0  build  dyke,  .0  confine  the  wL", 

3Z?toX"i::t.'''^'^ ''"  ^^^'^^^  ^■^--  "'f  ^-- 

Topics:  Po  valley,  Alpine  lakes.  fl,xx3  plains.  la..K>ns 
Ven,ee.  Apennines,  coastal  plains,  productions,  Pisl' 
7-     The  Balkan  PeniiMula,  Page  163. 

Fix  the  position  of  the  Balkan  range  on  the  man  of  th. 
world's  ridge,  and  notice  it  on  the  relL  m^pM,' ^u 
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Mark  each  place  mentioned  on  the  outline  map. 

Explain  thai  the  Corinthian  Canal  was  I'uoipleted  in  1893.  It  is  four 
miles  long,  2<>X  fre'  deep.  »nd  72  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  It  cost 
$5,ooo,o(»  i   175  miles  is  saved  in  a  voyage  from  Italy  to  Odessa. 

Topics:  Position,  Balkan  range,  surface  of  Balkan 
peninsula,  Turkey,  Pindus  mountains,  Marathon,  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  Parthenon. 

8.  -The  Pkin  of  Hungaiy,  Page  164. 

Have  the  Carpathian  mountains  sketched  on  the  outline 
map. 

Draw  the  Danube  river.  Point  out  its  basin.  Observe 
the  relief  map. 

Explain  that  the  Danube  leaves  tl.e  plain  of  llunKary  where  the 
enclosing  raTiges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  lake  are  lowest.  The 
river  has  cut  a  deep  gorge  across  the  range,  which  is  known  as  the 
/mil  Gale.  The  river  flows  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bed.  A  canal  over- 
comes the  rapids.  The  Danube  is  building  a  great  delta  through  which 
a  ship  canal  is  with  difficulty  kept  open. 

Topics  :  Plain  of  Hungary,  Danube,  Austria-Hungary, 
exports,  Vienna. 

9.— The  Scandinatrian  Pwuniiila,  Page  164. 

Study  the  relief  map  of  Europe  carefully. 
Have  this  peninsula  traced  on  the  outline  map. 
Turn  to  the  map  of  the  heat  belts  (pages  23  and  24)  to 
discover  in  what  belt  this  peninsula  is  to  be  found. 

Scandinavia  is  1,150  miles  long  and  from  300  to  450  miles  wide. 

Topics  :    Size,  surface,  fishing  fields,  Lofoden  islands, 
eastern  slope,  climate.  North  Cape,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Lapps,  exports,  cities,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Mount  Hecla. 
10.— Low  Europe,  Western  Part,  Page  166. 

Have  each  part  mentioned  traced  carefully  on  the  relief 
map  of  Europe,  and  sketched  on  the  outline  map. 

Topics:  Lowland  of  France,  Landes,  Central  France, 
southern  shore  of  North  Sea,  Holland,  Belgium,  Rhine, 
Waterloo,  coastal  plains  on  North  and  Baltic  seas,  rivers  of 
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ZIT  '""  ^'"^-  «="■-*«•  P-l-ts.  peopU..ce„t.s„f 

Question  the  pupils  closely 

Dresden,  Ha.bur..  D^- ^bX":  C^Ti  ^""^''- 
(*)  Franc*,  Paje  i(S» 

Marseilles,  Bordeaux.  Lille.  Toulouse        '       '^''  ^^°'^' 
(e)  Belgiun,,  P,ge  ,^ 

hills.       The  ..,azy  Scheldt      and  ,1^^""";'"^  *Hl.w«H,,d  An1«,n« 
Belgium  f™„,  France.      CanaNJx    .       ""'"''   *'-"'« "  ™"  """^ugh 

-nSi:t;3:~--'^-"ycul.va.eda„da,.hou,h,.a.„.H, 

Coa,.  iron,  and  .,„,.  a%  .he  chief  li'ne:!"""''  '™  ""**''>■  -"■-'■^'•. 

Roll"  c:.cr  :7";r  r  •^•^'— — 

lan^a^e.     Two  are  spokerSish      ^uT"'      '■'^'"-    '"    ""    «'"»r«" 
's  b„,lt  on  thirty  islands.  ^  M«nci,e.,ter  of  Belgium.      It 
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Topics:  Natural  advantages,  manufactures,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Liegre. 

{d)  HolUnd,  Page  170. 
See  remarks  under  the  (Jerman  Empire,  pa^e  99. 

Holland  is  a  flat  country,  not  even  having  a  hill.  Lai>f«  parts  art' 
naturally  marshy.  The  sea  is  kept  out  by  dykes  30  fet-t  high  and  from 
70  to  300  feet  wide. 

The  Rhine,  Maas  and  Scheldt  are  the  chief  rivers.  Canals  are 
everywhere.  There  are  nearly  5,000  miles  of  waterways  in  the  country. 
The  largest  canals  are  the  North  Holland  Canal,  21  feet  deep,  and  the 
North  Sea  Canal,  23  feet  deep. 

The  climate  is  mild,  resembling  that  of  England.  The  chief  industry 
is  agriculture  ;  most  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  grazing.  There  are 
immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Great  quantities  of  butler  and 
cheese  are  produced.  The  culture  of  flowers  has  attained  great  perfec- 
tion. Bulbs,  as  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  lily,  are  grown  in  immense 
quantities  for  export. 

The  important  manufactures  are  those  of  cotton,  linen  and  wiHillen 
goods. 

The  people  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  Dutch  have  many  colonies:  (i)  East  Indies,  comprising  Java, 
parts  of  Sumatra,  Celebes,  New  Guinea  and  Borneo,  the  Moluccas 
Islands,  etc.;  {2)  Dutch  Guiana;  (3)  Dutch  West  Indies,  consisting  of 
Curacoa,  etc. 

Amsterdam  is  the  commercial  capital ;  Hague  is  the  political  capital. 

Delft  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
porcelain. 

Topics:  Occupations  of  the  people,  colonies,  cities. 

(e)  Denmark,  Page  170. 
See  remarks  under  the  German  Empire,  page  99. 

Denmark  consists  of  a  smalt  peninsula  and  an  archipelago  of  islands. 

The  surface  is  low  and  generally  flat.     The  coast  is  low  and  has  to  be 

protected  in  many  places  by  dykes. 

Climate — The  climate  is  insular  and  mild. 

Soil — The  soil  is  sandy,  but  careful  cultivation  has  made  it  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Indiutriea — There  is  much  fine  pasture,  hence  dairy-farming  is  common. 
The  Danes  produce  fine  butter  and  cheese,  and  rear  many  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses. 
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EW-The  chief  export,  are  b„„er,  han,,,  ^rain.  eggs  .„d  hide^ 

f*mTJ^  *"■'""*•'  '"  ""'  '^••-''■''-'""  ""-h  "f  'h.  Teutonic 

ReUgion     The  people  K'long  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Education-Education  i,  common.      Tho«.  who  .an  neither  read  nor 
write  are  less  than  three  in  1,000. 

Coloniei-The  forei^.n  possessions  are  (,)  Iceland,  remarkable  for  it, 
volcanoes;  .)  the  Far.«  Islands,  (3)  Greenland,  and  (4)  «me 
small  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

Topics  :  Products,  capital. 

12. -Low  Europe-E««tern  Piut,  Page  17D 
Have  each  part  mentioned  carefully  traced  on  the  relief 
map  of  Europe,  and  sketched  on  the  outline  map 

uZ^rV  ^°'*f  "''f  '^"^^i'-'"  P'^in.  si-e.  petroleum  field, 
tundras,  forest  belt,  Finland,  fertile  plains,  Volga. 

13.— Mediterranean  Countries,  Page  171. 
('i)  Spain,  Page  171. 

stam  uV ''''  "'"'  "^  '^"^"^  ^"'^  ^^^^  ""  ^^^^  ^"  '"  «»«■ 
Sketch  in  each  country  as  studied  on  the  outline  map 
yuestion  closely  on  the  text. 
Supply  additional  information. 

Spain  consists  of  a  srea.  tableland  2.500  feet  high,  buttressed  on  the 
north  „„d  south  .„■  hi^h  ranges  and  crossed  from  fa^t  .0  werttowtr 
:3"  "'  ■""""•-■""•     ^"^  '"  -  —o*  strip  of  low  land  a^The 

'^'^o^aZ^eani::.  "^^""^      ^'"^  ""'  ''-  '""--'-  »"" 
"^^^V"  "7"  ""-■  '"""'"'  '^  ^^■nper.t.,  i„   the  interior  it   is 

east  It  IS  hot.     In  many  part,  the  rainfall  is  small. 
River^The  five  rivers  of  Spain  are  the  Ebro,  the  Douro,  the  Tagu, 

the  Guadiana,  and  the  Guadalquivir.  ^ 

Indu.trie.-The  most  important  is  agriculture  ,  nearly  three-fourth,  o. 
the^people  are  engaged  in  this  occupation.     Spain  ha,  al«,  rich 
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Experts— Amongr  the  chief  export!!  are  wine  and  freit,  copper,  iron, 

lead,  quicksilver,  cork,  etc. 
Race— The  Spaniards  are  a  mixed  people,  formed  by  the  interminglinK 
of  the  peoples  that  at  one  time  «•  another  were  dominant  in  the 
country. 
Religion — The  people  are  Soman  Catholics. 
Educatiai>— Only  about  is%  of  the  people  can  read  and  write. 
Colooies— Spain    has    lost  Cuba,    Puerto    Rico.    PhiUppine    and'  Sulu 
Islands ;  and  has  sold  the  Marianne,  Caroline,  and  Pelew  groups 
to  Germany.     The  chief  Spanish  possessions  are  now  the  Canary 
I.slands,  Femand  Po,  Corisco  and  some  settlements  on  the  Lower 
Guinea  coast,  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 
Madrid  is  situated  in  a  plateau  2,400  feet  high  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  1 2  miles  lon^. 

SKVIL.LE  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  oranges  and  its  tobacco  factories. 
Barcelona  is  described  as  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  of  Spain. 

Topics:  Soil  of  Spain,  productions,  cities. 

(h)  Poftngal,  Page  171. 
See  remarks  under  Spain,  page  101. 
This  country  consists  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  great 
Peninsular  tableland. 

CoMt— The  coast   is   unbroken,  except  for  the   bays  of  Lisbon   and 

Setubal,  and  is  deficient  in  good  harbors. 
Climate— The  climate  is  warm,  equable  and  moist.    The  westerly  winds 

leave  almost  all  their  moisture  in  Pcrtugal  and  pass  into  the  ip' Jrior 

as  dry  winds. 
Soil — In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Induitriee— The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.     Wine,  Indian  com,  and 

wheat   are   largely  produced.      There   are  great  forests   of  oak, 

chestnut  and  cork  trees. 
Exports— Wine  conies  first,  then  cork,  oranges,  onions,  figs. 
Race— The  Portuguese  are  a  mixed  race.     Their  language  resembles 

that  of  the  Spaniards. 
Religion — The  Portuguese  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Fdliratien     I  p—  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read  and  write. 
Pimi-n    PoacMiani  —  The    chief   possessions   outside    the   mainland 

are  the  following :  Azores  ;   Madeira ;  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  St. 
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Thomas's  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  part  of  West  Africa,  from 
the  Congo  to  the  Cunenc  rivers ;  part  of  East  Africa,  from  Cape 
,    Delgado  to  the  Limpopo  river;  Gon,  on  the  west  coast  of  India; 
and  Macao  m  China. 

Topics  :  Climate,  soil,  exports,  cities, 
(e)  Italy,  Page  171. 

See  remarks  under  Spain,  page  101. 

Italy  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  Co7iiinenial, 
Peninsttlar^  and  Insular  Italy.  Continental  consists  of  a 
level  and  fertile  plain,  the  plain  of  Lombardy  ;  Peninsular 
Italy  is  a  mountainous  plateau  almost  filled  by  the  Apen- 
nines. Insular  Italy  is  composed  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
both  of  th_m  chiefly  mountainous  tablelands. 

Coast — The  coast  is  extensive  and  contains  many  fine  harbors.      No 

part,  except  in  the  extreme  north.  Is  more  than  seventy  miles  from 

the  sea 
Riven^Italy  l^as  one  g^reat  river,  the  Po.     The  others  are  small  and 

of  little  use  either  for  navig-ation  or  trri|j;-ation. 
I  akci     Thr  lakes  of  continental  Italy  are  Garda,  Mag^^iore  and  Como, 
Climate — The  climate  is  warm,  but  dr)-  and  healthy. 
In4liatrie> — Italy  is  an  agricultural  country*.     About  one  half  the  people 

depend  upon  this   industry.      The  vine,   olive  and   mulberry*  are 

cultivated  ;  wheat   maize,  rice,  oil,  wine  are  extensively  produced. 

Silk  is  the  most  important  manufacture. 
Export* — Raw   silk,  silk   manufactures,    olive   oil,    wines,   fruits^  ct . 

Sulphur  and  iron  ores  are  also  important  exports. 
Race — The   Italians   are  a   mixed   race,  formed   by   the  ming'Iing  of 

Romans  and   Italians  with  Germans,  Greeks,   French,  Saracens, 

Spaniards,  etc      They  are  classed  with  the  Graeco-Latin  family  of 

the  Caucasian  race. 
ReHg^on — The  people  in  general  are  Roman  Catholic. 
Education — Elementary  education  is  now  rct^eiving  m.ch  attention. 
Forcig^D  Posteilions—  Italy  has  taken  possession  of  Assab^  opposite  to 

Aden,  in  Africa,  and  Masscvah,  :n  the  Red  Sea.  * 

Rome,  the  capital,  is  renowned  for  its  paintings,  sculpture  and  archi> 
lecture  ;  it  is  also  celebrated  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  largest  in 
the  world 
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Genoa  is  the  Liverpool  of  Italy. 

Tu«,N  is  the  great  railway  centre  of  north-western  luly  and  com- 
municates  with  France  through  the  Mount  C««  T^nntU  It  hu 
important  manufactures  of  «ilk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goodi. 

Milan  has  a.  magnificent  cathedral  of  white  marble  It  i  ihe  chie< 
centre  of  the  .silk  manufacture  of  northern  Italy. 

Venice  i,  built  in  lagoon,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  The  street, 
are  canals,  there  are  no  horses  or  carriage,  in  the  city ,  the  manufactures 
cowist  of  works  of  taste  made  of  glass  glass  bead,  and  lace  good, 

Fi^RE«CE  is  renowned  for  its  galleries  of  painting,  and  sculpture  and 
muwums  of  art.  r        .      >■ 

Naplks  is  the  .«cond  port  of  Italy.  It  export,  southern  fruit, 
sulphur,  and  wine.  ' 

Topics:  Valley  of  Po,  productions,  exports,  imports 
cities. 

(rf)  Turkey,  Page  17a. 

See  remarks  on  teaching   Spam,  page  101. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  includes  parts  of  Europe  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  Europe  Turkey  proper  is  a  strip  between 
the  Adnatic  and  Black  seas  and  between  the  Balkan 
mountams  and  the  ^gean  and  Marmora  seas. 

In  Asia  the  empire  includes  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and 
Ku-distan,  Mesapotamia,  Syria,  and  Arabia;  in  Africa 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi. 

Climate-The  elevated  districts  of  Turkey  in   Europe  are  ,ubject  to 
great  extremes— tropical  summers  and  Arctic  winters. 

Soil— The  soil  is  fertile  but  poorly  cultivated. 

Indurtriei-About  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture.  These  grow  little  for  export,  merely  what  they  need.  The 
Turks  have  no  manufacturing  energy,  and  exhibit  no  trading  spirit 
Trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Greek  merchants.  The  roads  are 
poor,  and  there  are  only  about  1 ,300  miles  of  railroad. 

Exporte-Raisins,  figs,  silk,  olive  oil,  sponges,  attar  of  roses. 

Race-The  Turks  belong  to  the  Tartar  family  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

Religion— The  Turks  are  Mahommedans.     The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  the 
head  of  this  relig'jn. 

Educ«ticn-The  Turks  are  the  least  educated  people  in  Europe. 
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at  the  mtersetlion  of  two  Rr™!  hiifhwav,  of  .n.^™  ,       .J 
way  from  the  Black  iu-a  u.  ih..  IH    rf  """""•"♦••  ">«  water, 

road  from  Asia  in'o  Euro«"  h,  ilrr'^^T  T"  ""  """■  "*" 
ofth.g,ea.  harbors  ofThrwoHd  W M'':  yr'""'  "°"''  "  ""' 
^^^.  on  .h.  Mar.a.  ^^l. Jttj^^trClrr:: 

Topics  :  Surface,  people.  Constantint.ple,  Sultan. 

(')  Greece,  Page  17a. 
See  remarks  on  teaching,  Spain,  page  101 
Greece   embraces  a   small    part  of  the  continent    the 
penmsula  named  the  Morea,  with  the  Ionian  Islands  on 

Ian  Tf.  ""'  ^^"'"   '"''''"''  °"  the  east.     Every 

parto    the  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  streams  a^ 
mere  torrents.  "cams  are 

CoMt— Its  coast  is  very  irregular. 
Climate— The  climate  is  warm  and  delightful 

E^rt.-Currantsandotherdriedfn.its,  oliveK,il,  figs    wim     „■„«. 
sponges,  and  lead.  *  '       "'     "  "«>• 

Religion- The  Greek  Church  claims  mos,  of  ,he  people 
Edtlctiou-One-half  the   men   and   three-fourths   of  ,he   worn 

pro^ir   ""   -■"'■       '"--■'-   -'    -'^"ermarrra-d" 

Citi«.^M«,. ..  Pi.a=u,  is  the  port  of  Athens  connected  ,0  it  bv  railway 
It  has  cotton  factories,  machine  works,  rope  works,  etc.  '' 

Topics:  Past  greatness,  climate,  soil,  products,  cuics. 
14.— Other  Countries  of  Europe. 
(a)  Switzerland,  Page  173. 
See  remarks  on  teaching,  Spain,  page  101 
Swrtzerland  is  a  federal  republic  like  the  United  States 
It  IS  the  most  mountainous  countrj^  of  Europe.     It  is 
two-thirds  mountains  and  one-thirf  elevated  plain     The4 
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are  many  beautiful  lakes,  rapid  rivers,  high  waterfalls, 
deep  valleys,  and  immense  glaciers  in  Switzerland. 

ladvatriM — There  is  no  coiil  or  iron  in  the  country.  Uh  largest  nuuiu* 
facture  is  silk,  then  cotton,  then  watchea.  There  are  fine  roads 
and  an  excellent  ayatem  of  railways.  Three  tunnel*  pierce  thii 
Alps  from  Switzerland  ;  the  St.  Golhaid  connects  Switserland  and 
Northern  Italy.  The  Arlber^f  Tunnel  enables  easy  communication 
with  Austria  ;  the  Simplon  connects  it  with  Italy. 

People — The  people  arc  chiefly  German  and  French.  They  are  highly 
educated,  and  few  cannot  read  and  write. 

Citiea — Berne  is  the  capital.  Geneva  is  the  gateway  of  Southern 
Swifierland  towards  France.  The  roads  which  connect  Austria 
with  the  south  of  France  converge  here.  Baile  is  a  busy  city. 
The  railways  from  Germany  and  France  enter  Switzerland  through 
Basle.     Zurich  manufactures  silks  and  cottons. 

Topics  :  Productions,  manufactures,  cities. 
(6)  AtistrU-Hiingaiy,  Pa^  173. 

See  remarks  on  teaching,  Spain,  page  101. 

This  empire  consists  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  land  of  endless  variety  of 
mountain  and  plain,  and  of  many  different  peoples  and 
nationalities. 

SArfftce — In  the  north-west  are  the  Bohemian  mountains ;  in  the  north- 
east, the  Carpathian  ;  and  in  the  west,  the  eastern  portions  0I  the 
Alps.  Between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  eastern  spurs  of 
the  Alps,  lies  Ihe  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

Rivera^The  Danube  is  the  great  commercial  highway. 

Climats — The  climate  is  continental,  but  is  on  the  whole  dry,  healthy 
and  temperate. 

lodnstries — Three-fifths  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Rye, 
barley,  oats,  wheat  are  grown  extensively.  Coal  is  found  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  salt,  in  Cracow,  the  galleries  of  the  mines  being  now  more 
than  50  miles  long. 

Ports — Trieste  and  Fiume  are  the  chief  ports.  There  are  about  500 
miles  of  sea-coast  on  the  Adriatic. 

RoAda — There  are  excellent  highways  and  2j,tMo  miles  of  raihoad. 
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•—There  are  more  than  20  ilifferent  bHiKoairei  npoken  in  Ihv 
empire. 

Rcljgioa— The  Mate  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  nil  reliirionfi  are 
tolerated. 

CitiM  Vienna,  Budaftat.  Pragut,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  iii  a  ifreai 
trade  centre,  and  has  many  mediaeval  toweni  and  iipirea.  /nnsbrurk, 
an  important  trading  centre,  in  a  nataral  fHcux  for  rands  and  rail- 
roads from  Vienna,  Munich,  Switierland,  Northern  Italy  and 
Trieste. 

ToMcs :  ProdiKitions,  cities. 

(c)  Ruuia,  P«c«  173. 

See  remarks  on  teaching',  Spain,  page  101. 

Russia  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  Europe  and  one- 
third  of  Asia.  European  Russia  is  a  vast  plain.  The 
central  tableland  called  the  Valdai  Hills  is  1,100  feet 
high.  In  the  north  are  the  low  marshes  called  tundras, 
where  nothing  grows  but  reindeer  moss,  lichens,  and 
stunted  shrubs.  South  of  the  tundras  is  a  forest  belt  of 
pine,  birch,  maple  and  oak.  Between  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Urals  are  the  "Black  Lands,"  comprising  one- 
third  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  a  kind  of  leafy-inold, 
varying  from  3  to  20  feet  in  depth.  Crop  after  crop  of 
wheat  grows  on  this  land.  In  the  south-east  are  the  vast 
treeless  plains  called  the  steppes. 

CNmAte — The  climate  is  continental,  and  i*t  mnrked  by  hot   summers 

and  cold  winters. 
Industrict— 'Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  chief  products  are  wheat,  maice,  oatN  and  i^«. 
Commnnicatioo — There  are  no  roads  deser\'in>;  the  name.      In  the 

Blaclc  Lands  there  is  no  stone.    There  are  76,000  miles  of  navigable 

waterways  and  32,000  miles  of  railways. 
Rjice — The  Russians  are  Slavs. 
Rdigfion — They  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 
Education— Only  about  11  out  of  over  loo  can  read  and  write.  . 
Citie«— S/.  Petersburg,  Mosajw,  Odessa,  Riga.      Warsaw,  the  capital  of 

Poland,  is  near  the  centre  of  Europe.    JVij'ni-JVovgond,  on  the  Volga, 
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I.  .  (n*.l/«,  mark..,  ,„d  ha,  ,h.  l«rKe,t  fair  in  Europe  ,  ,hi,  l«,„ 

Topics  :  Size,  surface,  climate,  productionn,  cities. 

(</)  Norwaj  and  Sweden,  Pay*  17^ 
See  remarks  on  teaching',  Spain,  page  101 
An  immense  tableland  traverses  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula from   south   to   north.      It  is  from    1.000   to   4  000 
feet  h.8:h      The  steep  slope,  is  on  the  Atlantic  side      Thi« 
side   IS   fringed   by   innumerable   islands  called  sirrrus 
Boats  s.„l  between  them  and  the  mainland,  thus  escaping 
the  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  •     ^"'""*- 

l»durtri«^-The  weahh  of  Norway  .„„,i,.,  i„  ,h,  fi,herie,.  c..,le.  and 
p.ne  fores..,.  ,„  Sweden,  .he  industries  are  chiefly  eonnee ted  «i.h 
forestry  ,„  ,ha  north.  „,ini„^  in  the  centre.  „,.d  a^ricul.url  in  ,  e 
wuth.     Scandinavia  is  rich  in  iron  and  copper. 

H«ce-The  people  are  chiefly  of  .he  Teutonic  race. 

Ed.«»tion-Education  is  f,«,  and  con,pul«,ry.     The  school,  are  excel- 

Religion— The  people  are  in  general  Lutherans. 
Citif-Ciris/iania,  Stockholm,  Bergen,  Culhenburg. 

Topics  :  Norway  and  Sweden,  climate,  exports,  cities. 
(c)  Rumania. 

The  kingdom  of  Rumania  lies  between  the  Carpathian 
mountains  and  the  Danube.  The  country  consil^  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  large  and  fertile  plain.  The  rivers  are 
all  tributaries  of  the  Danube. 

Climate-The  climate  b.-in«:  continental  is  char.-.c,er!zed  by  ^reat  ex 

tremes-hot  summers  and  icy  winter.,. 
Soil—  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 

Cattle-ra,s,ng  and  wheat-^rowins  are  .he  chief  pursuits 
Exporta^The  main  export,  consist  of  maize  and  wheat ;  also  oil.«ed, 
hides  and  pt!troleum.  .  -  "  on  .seeas, 

Race-The  people- are  of  a  very  mixed  character 
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Unr-c-Thr  Rumanian  l«nKU«Kr  i,  „  dial..,.  ...  I.a.,„  „i,^  ^i.^ 
many  Slavoiiii-  wonla. 

Religion    Th.-  stair  ri-li«:i.,„  i,  11,..  Crrrk  Chunh. 

Ednction    Edu.-, i,  ....KU-.-d:  „„iy  „b.«.,  ,«,.,  p..,  ,.,,„.  .,r  ,h.. 

people  attend  whool.  '  "" 

*^"^M.mry*"''"  "  ""■  '■'"'''"' '  "■ ' '"  ""•  ^''■'*''>'  -y^" -»  "f  "■•■ 

(/)  Serria. 
The  kingdom  of  Scrvia  was  recognized  in  1878.     It  was 
formerly  a  province  of  Turkey. 

Surface— The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous. 

Ri»OT-The  country  is  not  well  watered.     The  Mcrava,  a  tributary  „f 

the  DanulH-,  is  the  only  inland  river. 
Climate     The  climate  is  continental. 
SoU-The  soil  is  fertile  and  owned  by  the  p»-asanls. 
Induttrie.-Tlu-  country  is  entirely  pastoral  and  «Kricull„ral.     Wheal 
barley,  oat,  and  rye  are  exported  ,  also  swine,  sheep  and  cattle. 
1  he  swine  are  fattened  on  acorns  grown  by  the  oak  forests. 
ReUpon-The  Greek  Church  is  the  slate  religion. 
Education-Once  very  defective,  is  now  progressing. 
Citi^~Be/trr,u/r,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  river  port.     It  i,  ,he  na.ural 
focus  of  foreign  and  transit  trade. 

(</)  Bulcaria. 
Thi.s  principality  was  cut  off  Turkey  in  1878  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Danube  to  the  crest  of  the  Balkan  moun- 
tams.  In  1886  Eastern  Rumelia  was  united  to  it  This 
provmce  lies  between  the  Balkans  and  tne  Rhodope  spur 
to  the  south. 

SoU-The  soil  is  very  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of  maize  and  wheat, 

and  wine,  tobacco  and  attar  of  roses  in  Rumelia. 
Cyin.te--The  climate  varies  with  the  mountain  slop...     In  Rumelia,  on 

the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  the  climate  is  warm 

'"'"^^^M^^t'Tin"  **'  T-  "'  ""^  '*'"'"'  »^*^  ^•"«*^«'  "■  -K--'- 
ture.     Most  of  them  are  free  landowners. 

Expotta-The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  cattle  and  altar  of  roses. 
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rirtu  "mfMm.  mi  lh«  Ikkor,  ia  Ibe  capiUl.  l-'anM,  tm  llir  BUck  8m, 
in  the  chirf  piiii  of  Ihu  priiu-ipality.  KutifA«t  i>  Ihr  chief  town  lot 
mHiiiiractureH  Hiitl  trjuitf. 

(*)  Umtmttf. 

Thi8  j»  a  KHiall  principality,  inhabitctl  by  Slavs,  in  the 
muuntains  north-went  of  Turkey.  Its  indeix-'ntlcncc  was 
rccoifnizcci  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  after  a  struKglc 
with  the  Turks  lasting  nearly  200  years. 

The  people  are  rhiefly  cnKHKed  in  pairtoral  and  agrieullural  punuili. 
Every  fihepherd  i**  armed  and  a  soldier.    The  land'in  held  on  condition 
or  military  nervice. 

The  export!*  are  unimpi^rt..nt. 

Cttlinjt^  a  nmall  town  of  ahout  3,000  uihabitanl.,,  in  ihe  capital. 


ASIA. 

I.— Introdiictieii,  Pag*  174. 

Have  the  introduction  read  orally,  and  require  the  pupils 
to  tell  in  a  general  way  the  substance  of  their  reading. 
Use  the  maps  on  pages  176  and  179  to  locate  and  name 
the  parts  referred  to. 

Have  an  outline  map  of  Asia  sketched  by  the  pupils. 

For  areas  of  the  continents,  see  page  218. 

Topics  :  Area,  divisions  of  continent,  irterior  basin, 
rainfall  on  interior  basin. 

>.— The  HigUaad  of  Tibet.  Page  174- 
Locate  tlic  Tibet  plateau  on  the  maps  on  pages  176  and 

179. 

Sketch  in  this  plateau  on  the  outline  map. 

Turn  to  the  map  of  th(  world's  ridge,  page  4,  and  locate 

the  main  mountain  axis  ot  Asia. 

Point  out  the  Pamir  Plateai",  and  explain  that  from  thi.s  plateau, 
**  the  Roof  of  the  World,"  chains  of  mountains  radiate  aa  follows  : — 

I.  The  Himalayas  to  the  south-east.  These  bound  the  Highland  of 
Tibet  in  the  south. 
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2.  The  KAIikKOIIUM  MOUIITAINS,  raolward  inlu  the  l>Uu-au  iifTihrt. 
J.  The  Kt'EN-Lt'ti,  ruMwki-d,  avparalinK  Ihn  TUlrau  of  Tibvt  fruai 
lh«  Drarn  of  Gobi. 

4.  The  Thian-Shan  Moi'MTAIMii  aiid  Iheir  cxteniiiuti,  the  Altai 
MouMTAim,  lowitnlii  the  north-ewt. 

5.  The  HlKDU  Kl'DM  nngi:,  weMward. 

6.  The  Sl'LIMAN  Moi'KTAIMi,  lo  the  Miulh. 

'Thin  cenlrHl  tablelAnd  of  Tibel  i»  th»  Krralml  niek-niHHH  in  I  hr  world. 
It  formH  the  core  of  Ama.  In  it  oriffinate  the  many  mighty  hlreama 
wfaieh,  ftowinff  down  into  the  plain**  are  ever  fumiiihinK  (hem  with  new 
nupplie*  ot  fertile  aoil. 

The  winds  are  aflccted  hy  thiit  tableland.  An  Noon  Hn  the  ttan  erOMHea 
to  the  north  Hide  of  the  equator,  the  tableland  be|finN  to  1h*  heated  up. 
The  air  over  it  beeomeM  warmer  and  lit-iire  li)(hter.  The  heavier  ulr 
pu»beft  it  up,  and  the  indraught  tttton  beeom*'H  1*0  pi>werful  that  the 
north-eaMt  TradeM  are  turned  completely  round  and  eiMiverted  into  the 
south'WeNt  MonMOons,  which  blow  from  April  to  Oclob»T. 

Topics:  Position  of  highland  of  Tibet,  climate,  soil, 
mountain  ranges,  Mount  Everest,  Himalayas,  Indus, 
Brahmaputra. 

^— Map  Studies,  Ptgt  177. 

For  suggestions  read  the  hints  unc*  •  North  America, 
page  64. 

4.— The  Altai  Highland,  Page  178. 

Have  the  Altai  highland  trace<l  on  the  world's  ridge, 
page  4,  as  well  as  on  the  map,  page  176. 
0:i  the  outline  map  of  Asia  sketch  in  these  mountains. 

Explain  that  the  Altai  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Thian-Shan 
mountainN;  they  in  turn  are  continued  by  the  VaMonoi  and  Stanovoi 
ranges.  The  average  heiffht  of  theae  mountainH  is  from  5,000  to  7,000 
feet. 

The  Altai  mountainti  lie  along  the  north-we.tt  border  of  the  Desert  of 
Gobi.  They  lie  in  the  region  of  the  westerly  winds.  The  rain  from 
these  winds  falls  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  mountains  and  they  reach 
the  south-eastern  side  as  dry  wind>. 

Topics:  Altai  highland,  Yablonoi  range,  rainfall,  pro- 
ducts. 
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S— Tlw  Centnl  Bada  Region,  Page  178. 

Have  the  central  basin  region  traced  on  the  relief  map, 
pagre  176.  Have  pupils  notice  the  parts  of  Asia  included 
in  the  central  basin  region  on  the  map,  page  179.  Have 
pupils  turn  to  the  map,  page  54,  to  review  the  position 
and  characteristics  of  the  great  basin  of  North  America. 

Have  pupils  trace  the  rivers  Brahmaputra,  Mekong, 
Yangtse  kiang,  and  Hoang-ho  from  the  plateau  of  Tibet 
to  the  sea.     Review  lesson  2  on  the  highland  of  Tibet. 

Sketch  the  central  basin  region,  and  the  different  parts 
referred  to,  on  the  outline  map  of  Asia. 

Topics:  Desert  of  Gobi,  comparisons  of  the  basins  of 
North  America  and  Asia,  rains,  rivers  from  the  highlands 
of  Tibet,  Pamir  plateau,  ranges  radiating  from  it. 

6. —Highlands  of  South-west  Asia,  Page  180. 

Have  this  portion  of  the  world's  ridge  pointed  out  on 
the  map,  page  4,  as  well  as  on  the  relief  map  of  Asia, 
page  176  On  the  outline  map  have  each  part  that  is 
mentioned  sketched  in. 

Explain  that  the  tablelands  of  Asia  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  parts  :  those  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  those  of  Western  Asia. 

The  eastern  tablelands  include  the  FlHteau  of  Tibet,  the  Pamir 
Plateau,  and  the  Mong^olian  Plateau. 

The  western  tablelands,  which  begin  at  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains 
and  pass  westward  through  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minoi, 
include  the  Iranian  plateau,  to  which  Afghanistan  and  Persia  belong, 
the  Armenian  highlands,  and  the  Plateau  of  Asia  Minor. 

Explain  that  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise  in  the  Armenian 
highlands,  enclose  the  vast  fertile  region  called  Mesopotamia  (country 
between  two  rivers),  and  unite  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Persian 
gulf  to  form  one  river,  the  Shat-eUArab. 

Topics:  Plateau  of  Iran,  comparison  with  the  Great 
Basin,  Persia,   Persian  salt  desert,  valley  of   Tigris   and 
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Euphrates,  region  south  of  Black  Sea,  slope  to  Mediter- 
ranean, Dead  vSea,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Peninsula  of  Arabia, 
productions. 

7.— The  Arctic  and  Caspian  Slopes,  Page  181. 

Have  the  Arctic  and  Caspian  slopes  located  on  the 
maps  on  pages  176  and  179. 

Have  the  slopes  sketched  in  on  the  outline  map. 

Have  the  courses  of  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  rivers 
traced. 

Tiindra.s  are  dismal  frozen  .swamps,  inhabited  hv  fur-bearings  animals, 
and  producing  lichens,  mosses,  and  some  low  shrubs,  as  willows  and 
birches. 

It  is  a  misUke  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  Siberia  is  a  cold,  barren 
country,  any  more  than  to  suppose  thai  the  Canadian  North-Weat  is 
made  up  of  barren  lands.  Largfe  parts  of  Siberia  are  rapidly  bacomin); 
^reat  gfraiii-growing  regions. 

The  Caspian  and*  Aral  seas  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  Mediter- 
ranean sea  which  at  one  lime  stretched  from  the  Iranian  plateau  north- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  westward  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Topics:  Northern  coastal  plain,  Siberia,  Lake  Baikal, 
climate  of  Siberia,  tundras,  Arctic  animals,  forest  belt, 
steppes,  Caspian  and  Aral  seas. 

8.— The  Pacific  Slope,  Pafc  182 
Have  the  Pacific  slope  carefully  traced  and  outlined. 
Have   the   Amur,   Yellow,  Yangtse  rivers  traced  from 

their   sfturce   to   their   mouths   and   sketched   in   on   the 

outline  map. 

Explain  that  the  Imperial  Canal  in  China  extends  from  Pekin  to 
Shanghai,  and  is  the  longest  canal  in  the  world  ,  it  extends  for  700 
miles  through  the  great  plain. 

The  great  wall  is  2,000  miles  long,  ^5  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and 
from  20  to  30  feet  high.  It  winds  its  way  over  crests  of  craggy  heights, 
down  deep  ravines,  and  over  lofty  plateaus. 

The  mud  brought  down  by  the  'Wlow  river  has  raised  its  banks  in 
lis  lower  course  above  the  surroundifv  couatry.  Some  of  the  dykes 
are  70  feet  high.     Sometimes  this  stream,  calM  "  Chinas  Sorrow," 
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breaks  through  its  banks  and  overwhelms  immense  districts.     In  1887 
it  drowned  a  million  people  and  formed  a  new  channel  for  itself. 

Topics  :  Amur  Basin,  Yellow  and  Yangtse  rivers,  delta 
plain  of  China,  soil  of  inland  China,  productions,  canals, 
great  wall  of  China,  population,  Mekong  river. 
9.     IndU,  Page  184. 

Have  the  outline  of  India  carefully  traced. 

Have  India  sketched  in  on  the  outline  map. 

Have  the  great  rivers  traced  and  sketched  in. 

The  iNDls  lises  r.iith  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  1,800  miles 
long.  It  receives,  in  one  stream,  the  collected  waters  of  five  rivers 
from  the  Punjab.  It  discharges  four  limes  as  much  water  as  the  Ganges 
by  many  mouths.     Its  lower  course  is  through  a  dry  region. 

The  Ganges  is  1,500  miles  long.  It  rises  in  a  glacier  in  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himalayas.  After  a  course  of  about  200  miles  it  enters  the 
plain  of  India  and  flows  eastward,  receiving  alBuents,  Jumna,  Sone, 
Goomtee,  Gogra,  etc.  It  turns  south  2JO  miles  from  the  sea,  divides 
into  two  streams,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  upper  part  of  the 
delta  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  the  lower  pari  forms  the  "  .Sunder- 
bunds,"  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  by  tigers.  The  Brahmapi  tra, 
1,800  miles  long,  rises  in  a  gl.-icier  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayas. 
After  an  easterly  course,  it  turns  south  and  breaks  through  the  moun- 
tains. It  now  turns  west,  and  finally  curves  south  through  the  plain  of 
Bengal,  joining  (he  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  Deccan  is  a 
triangular  plateini  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  high.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  by  the  Ghats,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vindhya 
mountains.     II  is  very  fertile,  and  enormous  crops  of  cotton  are  raised. 

Topics  ;  Position  of  India,  monsoons,  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, rainfall,  rivers  of  India,  basin  of  Indus,  plain  of 
northern  India,  the  Ganges  system,  staple  crop,  Brahma- 
putra river,  Deccan  plateau,  lava  flow. 

10.— Asiatic  Islands,  Pa^  185. 

Have  the  Japan  group  located  on  the  maps,  pages  179 
and  176. 

Have  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Philip- 
pine group  located  on  the  map,  page  201 . 

Have  these  islands  sketched  in  on  the  outline  map. 
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Explain  thai  Ihi-se  islands  are  owned  by  Holland,  the  United  Slates, 
and  Great  Britain,  as  follows  : — 

Holland  owns  the  whole  of  Java,  all  the  Moluccas  group  mid  Banca, 
the  greater  parts  of  Romeo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  half  of  Celebes. 

The  fniltd  Stales  holds  all  the  Philippines  and  the  Sulu  archipelago. 

Greal  Britain  holds'  Labuan,  which  has  fine  coal,  and  two  large  parts 
of  Borneo. 

Topics  ;  Japan  grroup,  productions,  bamboo.  East  Indies, 
banyan  tree,  Java,  people,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Philipijine 
group,  Manilla. 

Additional  information  : 

Extent— Asia  is  the  largest  and  tnost  elevated  of  all  the  continents.  Its 
greatest  length  from  East  Cape  to  Cape  Baba  is  6,700  miles  ;  its 
average  length  from  cast  to  west,  5,000  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  Northeast  Cape  10  Cape  Romania,  5,400  miles  ;  its  average 
breadth  4,000  miles.  Mount  Everest  is  29,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,300  feel  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Coast  Line—The  total  length  of  coast  line  is  51 ,000  miles.  Asia  is  much 
less  irregular  than  Europe.  It  is  a  vast  quadrangular  mass,  with 
the  interior  far  removed  from  any  ocean.  The  Altai  mountains  are 
about  1,600  miles  from  each  of  the  three  oceans  that  enclose  the 
continent. 

Inlets— The  chief  inlets  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  Ciulfs  of  Obi  and 
the  Sea  of  Kara.  From  the  Pacific  Ocean  arc  the  Gulf  of  Aniidyr, 
Kamtchatka  Sea,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Sea  of  Japan,  Yellow  Sea,  China 
Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Tarlary  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
In  the  China  Sea  are  the  Gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam.  From  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea 
are  the  Gulfs  oi  Suez  and  Akaba. 

Straits  and  Channels — The  principal  straits  are  the  following  :  Bering, 
36  miles  wide ;  the  Strait  of  Corea,  between  Corea  and  Japan  ; 
Formosa,  between  Formosa  Island  and  China  1  Malacca,  connecting 
China  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  ;  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java  ; 
Palis  Passage,  60  miles  wide,  Ix-tween  Ceylon  and  the  mainland  ; 
Ormuz  and  Gulf  of  Oman  j  Gulf  of  Aden  and  Bab  el  mandeh,  20 
miles  wide  into  the  Red  Sea  i  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus. 

Peninsulas— On  the  northern  coast  is  the  Taimyr ;  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Tchuitchi,  Kamtchatka,  Corea ;    on   the   southern    coast,    Further 
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India,  India,  Arabia  ;  on  the  western  coast,  Asia  Minor.  Notice 
their  directions  and  compare  these  with  those  of  the  peninsulas  of 
America  and  Europe. 

Ilthmul — SveM  is  70  miles  across  j  this  is  traversed  by  the  Suez  canal. 

Capes— The  most  northerly  point  in  the  old  world  is  Cape  Chetyuskiu. 
On  the  east  coast  are  East  Cape,  the  most  easterly  point  in  Asia, 
and  Cape  Lopritka.  On  the  south  coast  are  Romania,  the  most 
southerly  puint,  Comotin  and  Ras  a.  Had.  The  most  westerly  point 
is  Cape  Baba. 

Islands— The  islands  of  Asia  may  be  arranj;.-d  in  four  groups  :— 

1.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Seta  Siberia  and  Bear  Islands  ;  these  are 
uninhabited.  New  Siberia  Islands  are  noted  for  the  quanliti"  of 
fossil  ivor^'  found  in  them. 

2.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  enclosing  Bering  Sea  i 
Kurile  Islands,  a  chain  of  volcanic  islands  ;  Sakhalin,  rich  in 
coal ;  Japanese  Islands,  with  Niphon,  the  largest  island  ;  Lao-choo 
Islands,  belonging  to  Japan  i  Formosa,  ceded  to  Japan  in  1895  by 
China;  Hong-Kong,  11  miles  long  and  from  two  to  five  miles 
wide  ;  Hainan,  rich  in  minerals,  belongs  to  China  ;  the  East 
Indian  archipelago,  consisting  of  the  Philippines  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1898 ;  Borneo,  the  second  largest  island  in  the 
world  ;  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas  group. 

3.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  Ceylon  ;  the  Andaman,  a  volcanic  group 
used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  Indian  convicts  ;  the  Nicobars, 
Laccadives  and  Maldives,  groups  of  coral  atolls. 

4.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Cyprus,  a  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Rhodes,  etc. 

Tablelands- Asia  is  the  continent  of  great  tablelands.  Two-fifths  of 
the  continent  consists  of  plateaus.  They  stretch  across  the  contin- 
ent from  East  Cape  to  Asia  Minor.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  plateau  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  plateau  of  Western 
Asia.  The  Eastern  Asian  plateau  consists  of  the  Plateau  of  Tibet, 
with  an  average  height  of  18,000  feet ;  the  Pamir  plateau;  the 
Mongolian  plateau,  between  the  Thian-Shan  and  Altai  mountains, 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  and  which  is  1,750  miles  long  and  600 
■OM  broad.  The  Western  Asian  plateau  includes  the  Iranian 
titttou,  to  which  Afghanistan  and  Persia  belong,  the  Armenian 
highlands  and  the  Plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  Other  plateaus  are  the 
Arabian  ptnvtsuSa  and  the  Deccan. 
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PlAint  <^  A^— The  lowlandH  occupy  the  outer  borders  of  the  continent. 
They  consist  almoNt  entirely  of  the  flood  plains  of  the  i^reut  rivers. 
The  principal  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Plain  of  Siberia.  This  occupies  about  one-seventh  of  all 
Asia. 

2.  China,  stretching  inland  from  the  Yellow  Sea.  i'arefully  cul- 
tivated and  very  fertile. 

3.  Tonqitin  and  Siam,  very  fertile  and  well  watered. 

4.  Lutver  Burmah, 

5.  Hindustan^  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Deccan. 

6.  Mesopotamia  and  the  country  on  the  IN-rsian  )fulf, 

7.  Turkestan^  the  deep  depression  in  which  the  Caspian,  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkash  lie. 

Deserts  of  Asia — These  stretch  from  the  eastern  part  of  Mon)folia  to 
the  western  shores  of  Arabia.    The  chief  deserts  are  the  followinjf : 

1.  Desert  of  Gobi,  in  Mongolia,  a  sandy  waste. 

2.  The  great  sandy  Desert  t>f  Xorthem  India^  !>'■"&  east  of  the 
Indus  basin. 

3.  The  deserts  in  the  south-west  of  Afghanistan. 

4.  The  great  Sait  Desert  of  Persia.  The  shifting  sands  in  Persia 
have  overwhelmed  several  towns. 

5.  The  Desert  of  Mesopotamia. 

6.  The  Syrian  Desert,  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

7.  The  great  Arabian  Desert  in  the  south  of  Arabia.  The  sand  is 
600  feet  deep  in  .some  parts. 

Lakes  of  Asia — Asia  has  few  lakes.  They  are  nearly  all  north  of  the 
Asiatic  part  of  the  world's  ridge.  The  largest  are  the  following  : 
Caspian  Sea,  1 20,000  square  miles  in  area,  and  83  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Aral^  a  salt  lake  in  Turkestan.  Baikash,  a  salt 
lake  in  south-western  Sit>eria.  Baikal,  a  fresh-water  lake  in  Siberia. 
Lake  Lifb,  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  Urumiah,  a  salt  lake  in  Persia. 
Van,  a  salt  lake  in  Armenia.  Dead  Sea,  a  salt  lake  in  Syria  1,312 
feet  below  the  sea-level. 

Rivers  of  Asia — All  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise  in  the  great 
central  tableland  and  flo'v  north,  east,  south  and  west.  They  may 
be  classified  as  follows 

I.  Rivers  of  the  Northern  Slope:  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena.  These 
rivers  are  almost  useless  for  commerce.  Their  mouths  are 
frozen  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  water  in  the  spring 
overflows  and  forms  marshes. 
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Amur,  Yfllow,  Yangtse  and 


1.  Kivtn  of  the  Kaalem   Slap*  : 

Canton. 
1    Riven  of  Iht  Southern  Slope:  Mekong,  Irrawaddj,   Brah.na- 
putra,  Ganises,  Indus,  Euphrates  and  Tigris.     All  these  rivers 
are  celebrated  for  their  immen.se  flat  deltas. 
4    Rivers  of  the  Conlinenlal  Basin  :    The  Tarim,   1,700  miles 
'  long,  flows  into  Lake  Lob  ;  the  Amu  rises  in  the  Pamir  plateau, 
and  after  a  course  of  1,500  miles  flows  into  Sea  of  Aral;  the 
Sir    1  350  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Thian-Shan  mountains. 
All  the  continents  except  Europe  have  inland  basins,  the  waters 
of  which  do  not  reach  the  ocean. 
People— Three  races  are  represented  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  :- 

,     The  Mongolian,  to  which  belong  the  Chinese,  Tibetans,  Burmese, 
Japanese,  Turks,  Finns,  etc.     These  speak  a  monosyllabic  Ian- 

2.  The  Caucasian,  to  which  belong  the  Hindus,  Afghans,  Armenians, 
Circassians,  Jews,  etc.  .      .  ,      1      r 

3.  The  Malays,  occupving  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  islands  ol 
East  Indian  archipelago. 

Religion-ln  Asia  originated  the  four  great  religions  of  the  world,  the 
Jewish.  Christian,  Mahommedan,  and  Buddhist.  See  pi  :ce  58  ot 
this  book. 

II.— Countries  of  Asia, 
(a)  India,  Page  187. 
See  suggestions  for  teaching,  .Spain,  page  101. 

PoBtion-lndia  lies  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Indian  Ocean  and 

between  Afghanistan  and  Burma. 
Extent-It  is  a  great  triangle,  having  an  area  of  1,766,642  ssuare  miles, 
twenty  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  between  six  and  seven  times 
as  large  as  Ontario. 
Surface— The  northern  part  is  an  immense  fertile  plain  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Deccan.     The  southern  portion  is  a  triangular 
peninsula  consisting  of  a  pbteau,   the   Deccan,  enclosed  by  the 
Ghats  and  Vindhya  mountains.     Between  the  Ghats  and  the  ocean 
are  narrow  coastal  plains. 
Coa»t-The  coast  is  regular,  3,600  miles  long,  is  much  fringed  with 
reefs,  and  is  deficient  in  harbors.     The  chief  inlets  .Lre  the  Gulfs  o. 
Cambay  and  Cutch,  in  the  north-west,  and  Gulf  of  Manaar,  between 
Ceylon  and  the  mainland. 
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Climate— India  IN  a  hot  country.  The  year  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 
ihe  hot  season  from  March  to  May,  when  there  is  no  rain  ;  the  rainy 
season  from  June  lo  October,  during  the  south-west  monsotui ;  the 
cool  season  from  November  to  February,  when  the  north-east 
monsoon  blows. 

SoU— The  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  are  very 
fertile.  The  Had  soil  of  the  Deccan  is  practically  inexhaustible 
and  grows  fine  crops  of  cotton. 

Indlistrict — Agriculture  is  the  great  occupation  of  the  people.  The 
chief  grains  grown  are  m/V/c/,  «rf,  and  wheat ;  cotton  is  extensively 
grown  on  the  "  Black  Lands"  of  the  Deccan.  Tea  is  now  grown 
in  enormous  quantities  in  Assam.  India  surpasses  all  other  coun- 
tries in  indigo^jule,  opium^  and  coffee.  India  manufactures  cotton, 
silk,  and  metal  wares.  The  minerals  are  not  abundant— salt  is  the 
most  extensivfly  worked  one.  Coal  is  abundant,  but  the  quality  is 
not  the  best. 

Exports — The  chief  exports  are  tea,  jute,  wheat,  hides,  rice.  t-ofFee, 
wool,  silk,  etc. 

PoriM—Bombaj'  and  Calcutta  do  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  trade. 

Communicatioil — In  addition  to  the  waterways,  India  has  well-con- 
structed roads  and  railways  leading  from  Calcutta,  Bombay  and 
Madras  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Four  different  trunk  lines  of 
railway  cross  the  peninsula  from  west  to  east,  and  these  are  con- 
nected by  branch  lines  with  all  the  large  cities. 

Race — The  people  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

Religion— The  religion  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  India  is  Brah- 
manism  (see  page  59  of  this  book);  the  remainder  are  chiefly 
Mahometans  ;  the  Christians  number  about  3,000,000. 

Education— Numerous  elementary  .schools  after  European  models  are 
being  established.  There  are  five  universities  :  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Lahore  and  Allahabad. 

Cities — Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  India,  the  second  city  in 
the  British  Empire,  one  of  the  great  ports  of  Asia.  Bombay  has  the 
largest  and  safest  harbor  in  India.  It  has  grown  very  rapidly  since 
the  American  war  of  1861-5.  Bombay  then  became  the  great  cotton 
mart  of  the  world.  Madras  has  no  natural  harbor.  .An  artificial 
harbor  and  piers  have  been  built. 

Topics  :    Empire   of   Indi.t,   commerce,   Bombay,   Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  Benares,  Rangun,  Delhi,  Mandalay. 
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(b)  Pranch  Indo-Chiu,  P*cc  i*?- 
French  Indo-China  is  the  official  name  for  a  region 
consisting  of  Annam,  Cambodia,  Cochin-China  and  Ton- 
quin.     Its  area  is  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Annam  i«  a  long,  narrow  mountainous  tract  lying  between  the  Gull 
of  Tonquin  and  th.-  Mekong  river.  Copper,  rice,  sugar  and  spices  arf 
the  staple  products. 

Cambodia  occupies  a  fertile  alluvial  plain  in  the  basir.  of  the  Mekong 
river.     Rice  is  the  staple  crop. 

iixhin-China  consists  mainly  of  the  rice  delta  of  the  Mekong.  It 
exports  rice,  teak,  cotton,  etc. 

Tonqnin  is  a  most  fertile  province,  bordering  on  China.  The  capital 
is  Hanoi,  an  important  port  on  the  £ong-ka  river. 

The  entire  country  is  gwemed  by  a  French  govemor-i,eneral  resi- 
dent at  S-  igon.  Under  him  are  two  resident-generals,  one  at  Hai  for 
Annam  and  Tonquin,  and  the  other  at  Pnompenh  for  Cambodia. 

Topics  :  Parts,  products,  trade  centres. 
(c)  Siam,  Page  187. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  lies  between  Burma  ar  '  Annam.  It  consists 
of  the  lower  basin  of  the  Menam  river  and  part  of  the  b  .  '  of  the 
Mekong.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile.  Only  about  one-twentieth  i»  under 
cultivation.  Much  of  the  country  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  teak 
and  sandalwood. 

The  chief  products  are  rice  and  teat. 

Baniok,  the  capital,  is  the  Venice  of  the  east.  It  is  a  great  port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Menam. 

(d)  East  Indies,  Page  187. 

The  East  Indies  includes  the  islands  to  the  south  and  east  of  Asia. 
These  are  subdivided  as  follows  :- 

1.  Tht  Great  Sundas,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  etc. 

2.  The  Lesser  Sundas. 

3.  The  Moluccas. 

4.  Thf  Philippines,  including  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

These  islands  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  many  volcanoes. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  and  very  productive.     Spice,  sugar,  coffee 

and  rice  are  grown  ...  perfection. 

PoUtical  Divisions— The  Dntch  possess  all  the  Great  Sundas  except  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo,  nearly  all  the  Lesser  Sundas,  and  the 
Moluccas.      The  United  States  acquired  the  PhUippines,  Sulu  Isles, 
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Guam,   etc.,  from   Spain  in   1898.      The  British  posHe^H  Labuan 
UlanU  and  the  northern  part  of  the  inland  of  Romeo. 

(e)  ChinA,  P«ffe  188. 

The  Chinese  Empire  lies  between  Asiatic  Russia  on  the 
north  and  north-west,  and  British  India  and  French  Indo- 
China  on  the  south.  The  empire  includes  China  Proper, 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Eastern  Turkestan,  and 
Zungaria.  It  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  Asia  and  is 
larger  than  all  Europe. 

I.— China  Proper. 
Pontion — China  Proper  extends  from  Mongolia  to  Tonquin,  and  from 
Tibet  to  the   Pacific   Ocean.      The  threat  wall   separates  it  from 
Mongolia. 
Estent — China  Proper  is  1,750  miles  from  north  to  south,  and   1,350 
miles  from  east  to  we^t.     Its  area  is   1.300,000  square  miles,  five 
times*  AS  lar^e  as  Ontario. 
Surface — The  north-eastern  part  of  China  is  an  immense  fertile  plain  ; 

the  western  and  south-western  provinces  are  mountainou.s. 
Rivers-^China  has  four  {j^reat  rivers: — 

I.  The  Hoang'ho  rises  in  Tibet,  flows  through  the  great  plain  and 
bears  to  the  sea  immense  quantities  of  loess^  a  solid  but  friable 
earth  of  a  yellow  color  and  extremely  fertile. 

3.  The  Yangtse  rises  in  Tibet.  It  is  navigable  1,500  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  the  lon^pest  river  of  Asia,  and  is  used  by  an 
innumerable  number  of  steamers  and  boats. 

5.  The  Pei-ho  forms  u  waterway  between  Pekin  and  its  port, 
Tien-tsin. 

4.  The  Canton  teems  with  an  amphibious  population.  It  is  (he  g'reat 
waterway  of  the  south. 

Coast — China  has  5,000  miles  of  coast  line  and  many  fine  harbors. 

Climate  -On  the  whole  the  climate  is  temperate,  but  there  are  g-reat 
extremes  at  opposite  seasons. 

Soil —  nina  has  a  fertile  soil  and  rich  vegetation.  The  yellow  lands, 
extending  over  250,000  square  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  world,  yieldinj^  enormous  crops  of  grain  and  cotton. 
The  southern  portion  is  also  very  fertile,  producing  vast  supplies  of 
cotton^  siih,  a,nd  grain.  The  south-east  part  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing the  tea  plants  a  shrub  of  moderate  size,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  gathered  to  make  tea. 
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and  rum„,r»  The  ni««.  of  the  p«,pl,  ,ii|  ,he  «i|  with  e.™-  „„ 
«  weed  „  ,„  be  «e„.  The  manuf.c..««  of  ««,  „/,„,.  .„d  ,™  „« 
»-.r  are  the  mo..  ™po„.„,.  r,„  .„d  «•«  „„  ,h,  ,^p,.  ."^X, 
of  export,  and  n,M»,«rf,  and  of,.„  fom,  .he  lanfe,.  imp^rtC 

R«t  The  people  of  .he  whole  empire  belong  to  .he  Afong^,„n  ™ce 
and  xpeak  a  mononyllabic  lanKuaife. 

R-ieio.-The  ma««e»  are  i,.rfrfA,>/,,  ,he  ,..,.  religion  i,  Co„f„ci«,i.™. 

MucrtiOB-  The  Chine«  pay  much  attention  to  education.  It  i,  .,,..1 
lent  and  widely  diffused.  '^•'" 

^^rf'*'"  "  ""  "•'""'•  '■""■"'"  '"  ""'  P°"  "^  P"""  -"J  "  "treaty 
port  ..,  a  port  .,  which  Great  Britain  ha,  the  right  of  acce,,^ 
Can,„n.  „x  hour,  by  steamer  up  ,he  river  from  Hong-Konghw 
e,,en,,ve  manuf.c.ure.  of  silk,  porcelain,  iron.  bra«.    and  LrT 

dirrt;:::;-:."""'- "  "■'  "-'«^- '» - «-  «•> 

2.-Tlb«. 

,JTI  ""  ^":""  ""'  "'■"«'»>•-»  »"d  Kuen-Lun,.  It  i,  a  va,. 
t.bleland.much  of  which  i,  ,8.000  fee.  above  sea-level.  Man,™ 
rivers  ongina.e  in  this  plateau.  '  " 

The  people  are  almost  wholly  pastoral ;  they  rear  vast  herd,  of  ,heen 
moun.am  goats,  and  buffalo.  P' 

They  are  Buddhists.  Tibet  being  the  centre  of  Buddhism  The  hi^h 
pnest  is  the  Dalai-Uma,  who  lives  a.  the  capital,  Ussa.  " 

3.— Modjrolia. 
Mongolia  is  the  vast  region  which  lies  between  Tibet  and  Siberia 
The  Desert  of  Gobi  is  included  in  Mongolia. 
anJh'  '"""bitant,  are  nomads,   their  chief  wealth  consists  of  flocks 

It  r"'  r''"'"'  '^'"'^  *'■""''  "  •»»'"'■'"  ««'""•  There  are  no 
places  of  much  importance  in  the  region. 

4.— Manchuria. 

of  ."rAmlr'Ur  "'™'''"'  '"""'^  '"'"''  •""'  "'  """'f"""  -"  -"'- 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry. 
-    ikden  and  AVriVi  are  the  chief  places. 

S— Eaitem  Turkestan. 
E*ST«N  Tt  KKESTAN  is  a  part  of  the  continental  basin  of  Central 
A«ia.     It  IS  a  »ast  embaymen.  enclosed  by  the  Kuen-Luns,  the  Pamir 
plateau  and  the  Thian-Shan  mountains. 
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The  country  i,  very  Ihlnly  peopled.     In  .he  lowland,  „Kricultur..  i, 
followed  i  ,n  the  upland.,  pa.iuraKe.  "Ifriiuitur,   ,s 

A-oiV  "  the  capital  and  larye*.!  iown. 
rariamd  m  the  moM  important  commenially. 

&— Znafaria. 

Zf.NOARIA,   -r  Jl  NGAIIIA,  includes  the  ntfion  between  the  Thl.n  «l. 
...d  the  Altai  mountain,,  and  between  Ea^u-m  T.rlZt^J'r^.^ 
.nd  Siben.  o|.  the  weM.    In  general  i,  i»  .  f^tije  region,  but  ,ucdt. 
.n,urrect,on»  have  ue,t™yed  the  people  and  ruined  the  citie, 

(/)  The  Empire  of  Japan,  Paje  ttS. 

Exteit-Japan  con,i,t,  of  four  large  i,land»  and  about  3.8,0  isle.,. 

The,r  area  ,h  about  three  time,  that  of  England 
Sorf«»-All  the  island,  are  mounUinou,.     Thev  seem  ,0  be  the  sum- 

m  ts  of  a  submerged  chain  of  mountains.     Many  of  the  piak,  „« 

volcanoes ,  earthquake,  are  common.    The  lowtand,  nelrTh.  Zt 

are  well  watered  by  mountain  streams. 

'^o~ki'':„d''oikr  "^  '""*■ "  *"'  -"^ "" ""'--  -  •--  "^ 

Clim.le-The  climate  re«mWe,  that  of  southern  EngUnd.  The  general 
temp.-raturc  i,  raised  by  the  Kuro-Sivo.  "^ 

S«l-Na..,rally  the  soil  is  not  rich,  but  »pade.cul..,re  and  manure  have 
made  It  very  productive.  "-nurc  nale 

Indujt,i»-The  chief  occupation  i,  a^n.„.r. .-  nee  U  the  staple  crop.     " 
The  manufaOures  consist  of  lae,uer  and  An«,„  ware.  ^^eJn 
silk  stuffs,  and  /tu/rr.  ^inoin. 

^"'^'^'^h"  '^'"'''f  ."P"^'  »™  -"••  «"«"  yarn,  coal,  copper,  tea, 
nee,  and  porcelain.  ' 

Imports-The  imports  consist  of  cotton  and  cotton  gomls,  sugar 
woollen   goods,  and  iron  manufactures.  ^    ' 

CommuniMtion-There  are  now  over  4.000  miles  of  railway. 

Race-  The  Japanese  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race. 

Relipon-The  principal  religions  are  Buddhism, 'the  religion  of  the 
ma,,«,s.  and  the  worship  of  ancestral  spirits,  the  national  religion. 
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»— Allcmlnnce  ml  the  rlnnrnmn-  M'hiwlii  i-  fompulwrj-.  Th»r.- 
are  hiKh,  normal,  unU  leihniciil  M'hiHilH,  ht'iidi--.  Iwu  univ>*nilirik 
Cibu  TVntra,  the  rapitHl.  MimI  uf  he  houwn  art- built  of  hnmbm  ami 
ranllHwnl,  to  nave  them  from  i-arthi|uake<<.  Oiata  n  the  Vniln' 
of  Japan.  It  m  built  upon  many  islandn,  and  it  <  port»  art-  ronnwtoil 
by  more  than  300  hridKC"-  y«ioAama,  thi-  port  of  Tokio,  i»  llii 
U-iroinuv  of  the  ({'■'■at  wean  routen  from  Ameriiii  and  Kurope. 

Topics:  Government,  ponition,  exportH,  imimrts,  iniUis 

tries,  citieit. 

(y)  Kona,  Page  188. 

Kon- 1  is  a  peninHula  whifh  »trcti-hi".  Kouthward  from  Manrhuri:i 
bel»i.n  the  Yellow  S«'a  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

In  its  physical  iharaiterisliis  it  resembles  Italy.  There  is  a  lenlrnl 
chain  of  mountains,  with  slopes  to  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Ioiik 
slope  is  to  the  west.     The  east  coast  is  hiith  and  nijtK<-'d. 

The  country  is  rich  in  forests,  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  Thi- 
Koreans  are  the  ({real  paper-makers  of  the  east. 

The  ifoveniment  is  an  absolute  monarchy  imder  the  protection  nl 
Japan. 

Seoul  is  the  capi*al. 

Topics:  Trade  of,  Seoul,  government. 

{k)  Ruwia  in  Alia,  Page  t88. 
Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  three  distinct  pans  :    Caunuia,  Crnlral 
Asia^  and  Sibfria.     These  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  Asia. 


Pontion— Caucasia  lies  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.     Thi- 

chain  of  mountains  divides  ii  ..ito  two  parts,  that  on  the  European 

side  and  that  south  of  the  mountains,  Trans-Caunisui. 
Extent — This  province  is  about  three  limes  as  lar((e  as  England  ami 

Wales. 
Surface— The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous.     It  is  well 

watered  by  mountain  streams,  the  largest  Iwing  the  Kiir,  which 

flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Climate— The  climate,  although  one  of  extremes  of  heal  and  cold,  is. 

however,  pleasant  and  salubrious. 
Soil— The  soil  is  naturally  rich  and  fertile. 
Productions— Petroleum  is  the  most  valuable  product.    Coal,  salt,  silver 

and  copper  are  mined.     Grain  and  fruits  are  grown. 
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Rac*  -  The  peopir  bclonir  lo  thi*  C'Mucwiian  nve. 

Cit^m— Ti/liMt  un  lh<*  Kur.  in  the  Cit|titAl.  h  manurni*turr<«  nilliN,  Mtumrln, 
and  CArprtn.  It  is  the  centre  of  tnide  betw*H*n  .\»ijitti-  Turkey, 
Peniia,  «nd  Europe.  RtttHm  expiirt**  petroleum,  i-otton,  mtd  i-erertli. 
OaJhit  on  the  CMrtpmn,  ifi  in  the  centre  of  the  petroleum  drntricl. 

3.-  Central  Aaia. 

Powtioo  — RuNHian  Cenlnil  Asm  lien  between  Western  Siherm  on  the 
itorth  and  Pitnih  and  AfKhaniNtan  on  the  Miuth,  and  bt'tween  the 
LVal  River  and  Caapian  Sea  on  the  weiit,  and  the  Chineiie  Empire  on 
the  eant. 

Extent-  The  estimated  area  \n  1,500,000  square  mile». 

SurfACe— Towards  the  ea.stern  and  soulh-eitHtem  borders  it  is  mountain- 
ous ;  in  the  centre  and  west  are  vast,  sandy  plains,  salt  deserts, 
and  in  placeji  beautiful  oases.  In  >c^-ncrHl  the  country  is  pt^^rly 
watered.  The  chief  lakes  are  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  Ralkash. 
These  are  both  nalt  lakes  ;  the  latter  is  drying;  up. 

Soil— Where  the  soil  is  watered  by  irri|pation  it  is  very  fertile. 

ClimAte — The  climate  is  thoroughly  continental,  scorchinf^ly  hot  in 
summer  and  intensely  cold  in  winter. 

Productions — Cerea/s  and  the  Jineii  fruits  are  grown  where  the  »oil  is 
watered  !iy  irrigation  ;  where  ilu*  only  relianie  is  rain  only  grass 
can  be  grown.  The  herds  of  cattle  rea.t'd  on  the  Steppes  form  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  people. 

Peoplt — The  majority  belong  to  the  Mongoiian  race. 

Cities— TVuAifttc/,  the  capital,  on  an  oasis,  is  the  focus  of  all  the  caravan 
routes  between  Europe,  Siberia,  India  and  Persia.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Caspian  by  the  Trans-Caspian  or  Central  Asian  Railway, 
which  runs  from  Usunada,  through  Merv,  Bokhara,  Samarkand 
to  Tashkend.  ^ 

3.— Siberia. 

Poeition—Siberia  includes  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  from  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  Russian  Central  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Extent — Siberia  is  about  3,600  miles  long  and  1,800  miles  wide.  Its 
area  is  nearly  5,000,000  square  miles. 

SuHacc — The  greater  part  of  Siberia  is  an  immense  lowland  plain 
which  slopes  ia  a  north-westerly  direction  down  to  the  Arctic 
Oceaa.  ArljnJaing:  the  Altai  mountains  the  country  is  hilly.  There 
are  three  weil-d^ned  regions  in  Siberia  ;  the  Stepp«s  in  the  south 
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which  produce  g;ood  grass  and  excellent  wheat  ;  ihe  forest  belty  in 
which  f^row  all  the  trees  found  in  Europe  ;  and  the  /undras,  wide 
frozen  marshes  at  the  north,  on  which  only  niosseH  and  lichens 
jfrow. 

Rivers^Siberia  has  four  g^reat  rivers  ;  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  the 
lower  Amur.     Lake  Baikal  is  the  larg^est  fresh-waicr  lake  in  Asia. 

Coast-  The  coast  at  the  north  is  ice-bound  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  east  during  a  considerable  part. 

Climate— The  climate  is  purely  continental — subject  to  extremes.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  to  be  cold  at  the  north  and  temperate  at 
the  south. 

Soil — In  the  steppe  and  forest  regions  there  is  much  fertile  soil.  There 
Is  an  enormous  region  of  rich  black  land,  stretching  north  from  the 
Altai  mountains  and  Lake  Baikal,  capable  of  producing  an  immense 
quantity  of  grain. 

Industries — The  two  great  national  productions  are  metals  and  furs. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  mined.  The  chief  fur-bearing  animals 
are  the  brown  and  •white  bear^  fox,  beax'er^  sable,  marten^  mini, 
marmot,  ermine,  and  sea  otter.  In  the  south  stock-raising  and 
grain-growing  are  the  principal  industries. 

Race — The  country  is  divided  by  the  Yenisei  river  into  Eastern  and 
Western  Siberia.  The  people  of  Eastern  Siberia  are  chiefly  Mon- 
golians ;  of  Western  Siberia,  principally  Slavs. 

Religion — The  native  tribes  worship  good  and  evil  powers  and  spirits 
(nature-worship). 

Communication — The  great  Trans-Siberian  railway  is  the  chief  highway 
of  communication.  It  runs  from  Ufa  in  Europe  through  Omsk  and 
Irkutsk  to  Stretinsk.  Here  it  divides,  one  branch  passing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Amur  to  Yladivostock  and  the  other  cutting  directly 
across  Manchuria  to  Vladivostock. 

Cities — Tomsk  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  Western  Siberia.  Jrkutsk  is  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Siberia  ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  fur 
trade.     Omsk  is  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia. 

(»)  Persia,  Page  189. 

Position — Persia  lies  between  Trans-Caucasia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  on 
the  north,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  between  Asiatic 
Turkey  on  the  west,  and  Afghanistan  and  Bah    histan  on  the  east. 

Extent — It  is  about  900  miles  in  length  from  east  to  we*^*,  and  about 
700  in  breadth  from  north  to  *outh. 
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Surface— It  is  the  weslem  half  of  tho  j^reat  Iranian  plateau.  This 
plateau  is  buttressed  on  tho  north  by  the  Elburz  mountains,  and  by 
rang'es  on  the  west  and  south.  There  are  narrow  strips  of  low-lving- 
lands  along-  the  north,  v  .\-,;  and  south. 

Climate — The  climate  ■  .■ontiniMi;;-!-  '-jt  summors  and  told  winters. 
The  low  coastal  pla  is  .."urig'  (he  P-rsian  gulf  are  intonsely  hot. 

Soil— Where  there  is  irrlj;  uinn,  Mio  si  I  is  of  rare  fertility.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  is  desert. 

Industries — The  principal  pursuits  are  agricultural  And  pastoral ;  cotton, 
silk,  and  opium  are  the  staple  products.  Manufactures  of  p^trrelain, 
carpets,  and  shawls  are  carried  on. 

Exports — The  principal  exports  are  opium,  fruits,  silk,  and  carpets. 

Communication — There  are  only  two  carriag-e  roads  in  Persia,  and  only 
a  few  miles  of  railway.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
caravans. 

Religpion — The  prevalent  religion  is  Mahometanism. 

Education — For  Asia,  the  Persians  are  well  educated.  In  manners  they 
are  the  *'  Parisians  of  the  East." 

Cities — Teheran,  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  the  caravan  routes  of  the 
country.  The  streets  are  dirty ;  the  houses  poor.  Tabriz  is  the 
chief  trade  centre  of  the  empire.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  frontiers. 

U)  Afghanistan,  Page  189. 

Position-  Afghanistan  lies  between  Russian  Central  Asia  and  Raliichis- 
tan,  and  between  Persia  and  British  India. 

Extent — The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  600  miles,  and  the 
extreme  breadth  is  500  miles.  Its  area  is  about  250,000  square 
miles. 

Surface— Afghanistan  forms  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Iranian 
plateau.  It  is  a  country  of  mountain  ranges,  narrow  defiles,  and 
small  valleys.  , 

Passes  -A  score  of  passes  throui^^h  tho  Afghan  mountains  lead  from 
India  into  Afghanistan.  The  most  famous  are  the  Khaibar  and  the 
Bolan  passes.     Through  those  military    railways  have  been  built. 

Climate— The  climate  is  one  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Soil — In  the  low  grounds  the  soil  is  fertile  where  irrigated.  Wheat, 
maize,  and  rice  are  chief  crops  ;  the  apples,  grapes,  and  pomegran- 
ates of  Afghanistan  are  celebrated  throughout  India. 
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Race— Mo.1t  of  thr  400  tribes  hi-lon(r  lo  the  Aryan  familj-  of  the  Cauca- 
sian rai-e. 

Religion-  The  Afghant  are  Muhamniedans. 

Industnes— The  Afghans  are  mostly  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  The 
tribes  estimate  their  wealth  by  the  number  of  camels,  horses,  cattle, 
and  fat-tailed  sheep  they  possess.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is 
done  by  caravan  routes  between  India,  Persia,  and  Russian  Central 
Asia. 

Cities  -<  ViAk/,  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  much  caravan  trade.  Herat, 
the  "Gate  of  India,"  is  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Persian, 
Russian,  and  Afghan  boundaries  converge.  iCandahar,  the  key  of 
India,  is  on  the  caravan  route  between  Persia  and  India. 

{i)  Baluchistan,  Page  189. 
Position— Baluchistan  lies  between  Afghanistan  and  the  Arabian  Sea, 

and  between  Persia  and  British  India. 
Extent— Its  extreme   length  is  550  miles  from   north   lo   south, 

greatest  breadth  450  miles. 
Surface— Baluchistan   forms  the  south-east  part  of  the  great  Iranian 

plateau.     It  is  mountainous  in  the  north  and  east.     The  south-west 

is  a  desert.     The  whole  is  poorly  watered. 
Climate— The  climate  exhibit  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     The 

desert  regions  are  intensely  hot. 
Industries— The  people  in  general  are  nomads,  depending  on  their  flocks 

and  herds.     Trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  there  being  neither 

roads  nor  navigable  rivers. 

R*'e— There  are  two  races  in  the  country— one  of  Caucasian,  the  other 

of  Mongolian  origin. 
Religion — Both  races  are  Mohammedans. 
Cities— AV/a/,    the   mud-walled  capital,  is  jo  miles  from  the  entrance 

to   the    Bolan    pass.     Quetta   is   occupied    by   a  British  garrison, 

and    commands    both    Kelat  and  Kandahar.     There  is  a  railroad 

connecting  it  with  India.         * 

(/)  Asiatic  Turkey,  Page  189. 

Position— Turkey  in  Asia  includes  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  with  Palestine,  and  part  of  Arabia. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  mountainous  peninMh  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  takleland  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  edged  by  iBountain  ranges.     A   good    deal 
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Along   Ihe   coast    are   numerous 


of  the  interior  is  a  salt  desert, 
hays  and  f  le  harbors. 
Armrai.  moA  Kurdirtui  is  a  mountainous  district  lying  between  Asia 
Mmor  on  the  west  and    Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  on  the  east, 
and  between  the  Black  .Sea  on  the  north  and  the  plains  of  Me^,! 
potamia  on  the  south. 
Mesopotami.  is  an  extensive,  rich,  lowland  plain  through  which  the 

Euphrates  and  Tigris  flow. 
STria  with  P^Mtine  is  a  strip  of  high   mountain   countr,-  which  lies 
between  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  south  and  Asia  Minor  at  Ihe 
north   and  between  the  Levant  and  the  hasinof  the  Euphrates, 
me  Arabum  part  is  a  strip  extending  down   the  west   side  of  the 
penmsula,  and  including  in  it  the   Holy   Land  of  the    Mohamme- 
dans because  i,  contains  the  two  cities,  Mer.a  and  AMina.  and 
Ihe  fertile  district  of  Yemen  at  the  south-west . 
Climate-The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  warm,  except  in  Ihe  uplands. 
Industnes-Agriculture  is  the  most  important  industrv.     Husbandrv  i, 
however   pursued  in  a  very  inefficient  manner.     "c„«™,  „/,„„,,"  ,he 
v,n,,  s.lk,  and  _fi„e  fruits  are  cultivated.     Horses,  catth,  sheep  and 
goals  are  reared  in  great  numbers.     The  camel  is  the  ordinary  beast 
Of  burden. 

Race-The  people  are  of  different  races.  The  Turks  rule,  but  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

ReBpon-The  Turks  are  Mohammedans  ;  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
are  Christians. 

Ca^-Smyma  is  the  busiest  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Damascus  is  the 
largest  city  of  Syria  and  a  great  centre  of  caravan  trade.  Bagdad 
oi,  the  Tigris,  is  a  very  prosperous  city.  Mecra,  the  birthplace  of 
Mahomet,  ant  Medina,  containing  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  are  holy 
cities  of  the  Mohammedans.  Mecca  has  a  great  fair,  which  is 
visited  by  Mohammedan  pilgrim  trader,  each  year.  Sana,  the 
capital  of  Yemen,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee  district. 

(m)  Arabia,  Page  189. 
Surf«e-^r«*,V.  consists  of  a  lofty  tableland  with  an  average  elevation 
of  3,000  feet,  which  is  buttressed  by  a  fence  of  high  mountains.     It 
has    neither    lakes  nor  rivers.      The  plateau  include,  a  series  of 
high  desert  plains. 

Coa»t-The  coast  is  almost  unbroken.  A  low,  narrow  plain  stretches 
round  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  between  the  sea  and  the  adjacent 
mountain  region. 
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Much  of  the  country  lies  i 


Climate— The  climate  is  hot  and  very  dry. 

tho  "  r.iinlcss  region." 
Productions— The  most  valuable  products  are  coffee  and  dates.      Off 

the  coast  in  the  P.^iar.  gulf  are  fine  pearl  fisheries. 
Exports-  Coffee,  gum,  fruits,  and  horses  are  the  most  valuable  export-. 

The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  hy  caravans. 
Cities     .W.v.'ra/,  in  the  south-east,  has  a  good  harbor.     Aden,  a  British 

possession,  is  built  in  the  craur  of  aii  extinct  volcano. 


AFRICA. 

I.     Map  Studies,  Page  191- 

See  RUgpestioii  tinder  the  head  of  Noith  America,  page 

64. 

2.     General  View  of  Africa  PhysicaUy,  Page  192. 

Make  constant  use  of  the  maps  on  pages  190  and  193. 

Make  an  outline  map  of  Africa. 

Explain  that  if  the  continents  were  levelled,  Asia  would 

be  nearly  3,000  feet  high,  North  America  and  Africa  about 

2,000  feet,  and  Australia  and  Europe  about  1,000  feet. 

'  Impress  that  Africa  consists  of  plateaus  from  2,000  feel 

to  9,000  feet  high,  buttressed  by  mountain  ranges  on  the 

edge's  parallel  to  the  coasts.     These  tablelands  may  be 

divided  into  those  of  North  Africa  and  those  of  South 

Africa.    The  mean  elevation  of  the  North  African  plateaus 

is  1,250  feet,  and  of  the  South  African,  3,500  feet. 

Subdivisions  of  the  North  African  plateaus  : 

1.  The  Berber  Plateau  and  the  Atlas  range. 

2.  The -Sahara. 

3.  The  Sudan. 
Subdivisions  of  the  South  African  plateaus  : 

1.  East  African  tableland,  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Abyssinia. 

2.  The  Central  Plateau,  coinciding  with  the  basin  of  the  Congo. 

3.  The  Southern  Plateau,  which  stretches  from  the  watershed  o(  th.- 
Congo  basin  to  the  Southern  Atlantic. 
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Africa  may  be  divided  into  seven  regions  so  fai  as  vegetation  is 
concerned  : 

I.  Tbe/o-esl  belt,  from  18'  north  of  the  equator  to  ivbivit  »°  south  of  it. 
2  and  3.   Grassy  bells  to  'he  north  and  south  of  this  great  forest  belt. 
4  and  5.  The  rainless  regions  north  and  south  if  the  grassy  belts. 
6  and  7.  The  fertile  regions  north  and  south  of  ibe  lU'sert  slopes. 

Topics  :  Suez  canal,  build  of  Africa,  central  plateau, 
coastal  plains,  rivers,  climate,  forest  he\\.,  j;rassy  plains, 
desert  regions. 

.S.— Egypt  and  the  Nile,  Page  194. 

Have  tho  Nile  traced  from  its  source  in  Victoria  Nyanza 
to  its  mouth.  Refer  constantly  to  the  maps,  pages  190 
and  193. 

Have  Egypt  and  the  Nile  sketched  in  on  the  outline  map. 

Point  out  that  the  Nile  drains  two  great  lake  systems — that  in 
Kijuatorial  Africa  and  that  in  Abyssinia.  The  reservoirs  for  the  White 
Nile  are  Victoria  N}'anza,  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and  Albert  Nyanza, 
The  Blue  Nile  drains  Lake  Dembea.  These  two  rivers  unite  at 
Khartoum.  Two  hundred  miles  below  Khartoum  the  Atbara  or  Black 
River,  which  also  rises  in  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  joins  the  united 
streams.  It  is  from  the  Blue  and  Atbara  rivers  that  the  Nile  receives 
its  supply  of  black  mud  to  which  Lower  Egypt  owes  its  inexhaustibl..' 
fertility.  The  Nile  descends  by  a  series  of  cataracts  until  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  great  flood  plain  at  .Assouan.  From  this  to  its  mouth 
il  is  a  great  navigable  stream. 

Topics  :  Abyssinian  plateau,  Nile,  flood  plain,  delta. 
4.-  Northern  Africa  and  the  Sahara  Desert,  Page  194. 

Have  the  maps  on  pages  190,  191  and  193  in  constant 
use.  Have  Northern  Africa  and  ♦he  Sahara  Desert 
sketched  in  on  the  outline  map. 

Explain  that  the  Sahara  is  about  3,000  mi'  ?s  in  length  from  east 
to  west  and  about  1,000  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  set  of  tablelands 
with  an  average  elevation  of  1,250  feet  ;  in  the  east  of  sandstone  with 
Ji'pressions  covered  with  clay  soil  ;  in  the  west  it  is  an  expanse  of  sand 
(tunes  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Topics  :  Atlas  mountains,  rainfall  <>n.  Northern  African 
jjeople,  Sahara,  surface  of  desert,  simoom,  the  rainless  belt. 
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S-— Sudan,  Page  195. 
Have  the  position  fixed  by  reference  to  the  maps  on 
pages  190,  191  and  193.     Trace  the  Niser  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth.     Have  the  Sudan  sketched  in  on  the  outline 
map. 

Explain  thai  Sudan  means  ••  the  land  ufihe  blacks." 

This  region  extends  across  the  continent  fr  im  thi'  Atlantic  li>  the  Red 
Sea  and  Abyssinia.  It  lies  between  the  Sahi-ra  on  the  north  and  the 
Congo  Ba^n  and  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  south.  It  includes  the  basin-, 
of  the  Niger,  Lake  Chad,  and  the  Cpper  Nile. 

The  chief  towns  arc  the  following  ! 

Timiucloo,  at  the  centre  of  five  caravan  routes,  is  the  great  emporium 
tor  gold,  iivry,  india-rubber,  sail,  etc.  Segn  is  a  clu>ti.r  of  towns  on  the 
Niger,  extending  for  ten  miles.  It  is  now  absorbed  by  the  French  in 
Senegambia. 

The  Niger  is  2,500  miles  long  i  it  is  the  third  African  river  in  length 
and  the  second  in  volume. 

Topics  :  Position  of  vSudan,  character  of  surface,  Lake 
Chad,  people  of  Sudan,  trade  of  Sudan,  Ni.crcr  basin,  delta 
of  Niger. 

6.— The  CoDKO  Basin,  Page  196. 
Have  the  maps  constantly  used. 
Sketch  the  Congo  basin  on  the  outline  map  of  Africa. 

The  Congo  is  3,000  miles  long.  It  rises  in  the  uplands  north  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  In  volume  of  water  it  stands  next  to  the  Amazon  and  Mekong. 
Its  waters  can  be  recognized  40  miles  at  sea.  Its  estuary  is  six  miles 
wide.     The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids. 

Topics  :  Position  of  the  basin,  rainfall,  the  Congo, 
vegetation  of,  animals  of,  natives,  trade. 

7.— Southern  Africa,  Page  197. 
Have  the  maps  of  Africa  in  constant  use. 
Have  the  parts  sketched  in  on  the  outline  map. 

The  Zambesi  is  the  great  river  of  the  pastoral  belt  of  South  Africa. 
Its  numerous  falls  and  cataracts  render  it  useless  for  navigation.  At 
the  Victoria  Falls  the  river  is  cnnsed  by  a  bridge  to  carry  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railway. 
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The  Kalahari  nesert  t-xlendn  from  the  OranK>-  River  lo  about  2o"  S. 
latitude.     It  IN  a  drj ,  sandy  tract  without  running  water. 

Topics  :  Zambesi  basin,  Zambesi  river,  natives,  Cape 
C'cjlony,  productions  of,  Kimberley,  native  peoples,  Mada- 
jjascar. 

Additional  inrormation  : 

Extent— The  greatest  length  of  Africa  from  tape  Blanco  lo  Cape 
Agulhns  is  s,ooo  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Cape 
V'erde  to  Cape  Guardafui  is  nearly  the  same.  It  occupies  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  its  area  being  11,500,000 
square  miles. 

Co«St-Th.>  coast  is  very  short,  amounting  to  only  16,000  miles. 
Africa  is  a  very  compact  continent.  There  are  few  indentations. 
\o  seas,  no  useful  bays  or  gulfs  penetrate  the  land. 

Inletl— The  chief  inlets  in  the  north  are  the  Gulfs  of  Sidra  and 
Cabes ;  on  the  east  are  the  Jfed  Sea,  Gulf  of  Suet,  and  S,>fa/a 
and  Delagoa  bays ;  on  the  south  is  Algtia  bay ;  and  on  the  west 
are  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  containing  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra, 
Walfisch  and  Table  bays. 

Struts  and  Channels— The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  eight  miles  wide  between 
Morocco  and  Gibraltar  ;  llio  Strait  of  ttab-el-Mandeb,  io  miles  wide, 
connecting  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  ;  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  between  Madagascar  and  the  mainland. 

Peninsulas— There  are  no  peninsulas  of  any  considerable  size  in  Africa. 

Isthmuses— The  Isthmus  of  Suet,  connecting  Africa  and  Asia,  is  the  only 
important  one.  It  is  about  70  miles  across.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
.Suez  Canal.  This  canal  was  begun  in  i860,  and  completed  in  1869. 
It  is  about  100  miles  long  and  31  feet  deep. 

Capes— The  most  northerly  point  is  Cape  Blanco. 
"         southerly        "  "     Agulhas. 

easterly  "  "     Guardafui. 

"         westerly  "  "      Verde. 

Islands— Africa  has  few  island.s.  A  number  of  those  that  do  exist  are 
oceanic  islands.  On  the  west  the  only  important  continental  islands 
are  Fernando  Poand  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  On  the  east 
the  largest  continental  islands  are  Zanzibar,  Socotra,  and  Pemba. 
The  oceanic  islands  on  the  east  are  Madagascar ;  the  SryrktUr, 
Amirante,   and    Comoro  groups;  Mauritius    and   Bourbon.      The 
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oceanic  islands  on  the  west  are  the  Madeira^  Canary^  and  Cape 
Krn/«f;roups  of  volcanic  formation  ;  and  £/.  Helena  uni  Ascenscion. 
Contiiiental  Basins— There  are  in  Africa  two  largo  areas  of  continental 
drainage  from  which  no  water  flows  to  the  ocean.  One  is  in  thi' 
north,  and  has  Lake  Chad  ks  its  centre.  This  is  a  shallow  lake  not 
more  than  20  fi'et  deep.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Slinri  River  a 
great  stream  in  Central  Africa.  The  other  is  in  (he  south  near  the 
Kalahari  desert  and  iMke  Xgnmi  is  its  centre.  Its  principal  feeder 
is  the  Tioge,  which  flows  after  rains. 
Lakes— Africa  ranks  .second  to  North  America  in  the  number  and  size  of 
its  lakes.  All  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent  and  in  the 
southern  tablel.iiid.  The  largest  are  the  Victoria,  Albert,  and 
Alliert  Edward  yyanMas,  feeders  of  the  White  Nile.  Tanganyka 
and  Bangreeln,  feeders  of  the  Congo,  and  I^ke  Nyassa,  the  greatest 
feeder  of  the  Zambesi. 
Rivers  -In  addition  to  the  four  great  rivers  of  Africa,  the  Site,  the 
Congo,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zambesi,  other  important  rivers  are  the 
following :  Senegal,  which  divides  the  rainy  from  the  rainless  regions ; 
also  the  Arab  from  the  Negro  tribes  of  the  Sudan.  Gambia,  700 
miles  long  and  is  navigable  270  miles.  The  Coanza,  700  miles  long, 
the  important  river  of  Angola.  The  Orange,  1,300  miles  long,  rises 
in  the  highlands  of  the  east.  The  Limpopo  is  the  second  largest  of 
the  East  African  rivers. 
CHmate— Africa  is  the  hottest  continent.  Three-fourths  of  its  area  is 
within  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  desert  regions  at  the  north  and  the 
south  rain  rarely  falls.  Central  Africa  is  well  watered.  The  year, 
there,  is  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  wet  season.  The  wet  season 
occurs  when  the  sun  is  vertical.  The  causes  which  contribute  to 
the  making  of  the  African  climate  as  it  is  are  the  following  :  —  i.  The 
coastal  ranges  of  mountains,  which  bar  the  progress  of  rain-bearing 
winds.  2.  The  prevailing  winds  from  the  north-east  and  south- 
east. These  drop  their  moisture  in  the  one  case  on  the  Atlas  high- 
lands, and  in  the  other  on  the  south-east  barriers  of  the  continent. 
3.  The  elevated  tablelands  which  draw  the  rains  and  the  winds 
from  both  sides.  4.  The  absence  0/ deep  ocean  inlets,  hence  the 
climate  of  Africa  is  especially  continental. 

Soil — Where  there  is  abundance  of  rain  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

Vegetation— The  vegetation  of  Northern  Afric*  resembles  that  ol 
Southern  Europe.  Wheat,  barley,  the  nri  tree,  oranges  and 
olives  grow  to  perfection.     South  of  the  Atlas  mountains  the  date- 
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fc«d  no  only  ,„  „an  bu.  «!,„  ,o  horse  .„d  c.m.-l.  The  SudnTp" 
duce,  ,l,e  auj.va,  .he  yan,,  „„d  .he  ground  nut.  The  Z^I  or 
monkey-bread  tree.  .„^  p„,„,,  oil  palms,  .nd  J»„^„  „" 
c^^ar.c.en„ic  of  .hi,  reKion.      The  re'.on  sou.h  o  te  Orl.;: 

^~,T,      .  \         *""""  "'^  "  f """  *"■»""•  ■•     The  best  known  ar.. 
.ind  among  b,r.[.  the  nslrirh  and  irm/a,^  A,W. 
Mu.er.J,-Gold.  diamonds,  and  copp.-r  are  plentiful  in  Sou.h  Afri.  . 

Inh.wZI"',  ""v"  '?"' ''"™  "  "^  ""'  "■"■•■™l^  "f  Africa. 
Inh.tatMt.-In  Northern  Africa  ,l,e  Af«,„  and  .1,,,*.  are  found      The 

.V^«.«  mhabit  the  Sudan.     The  K„J!r.  and  ^..*„„„„,,  ,iv.t,„  .. 
he  equa.or  and  the  Ho.ten.o.  eoun.ry.     The  B„.Hn.n.  and  //„//,-, 

Ms  live  m  .he  south  and  sou.h-wes. 
Relipon-The  northern  part  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  the  Sudan,  and 

a  ong  the  east  coast  to  Zanzibar,  is  AM„„„n.-dn.,.     The  ma  ori  v 

of  he  „,..,    h„f „., ^^^.„„ ^^^_.  ,,^_^^^^_  ,,,„„,;  -x: 

Africa  .he  people  ffenerally  are  Christians. 

8.     Countries  of  Afric.,  P.ge  198 


The  Barhnry  States. 

Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

Abyssinia. 

The  Sahara. 


5.  The  Sudan. 

6.  Western  Africa. 

7.  Eastern  and  Central  Africa. 
S.   Simthem  Africa. 


1.  -TiiK  Rarbary  States. 

The   Barhary  Slates    is    .lu-  nan.e   for  four  countries    bordering   on 

.he   MedUerranean.       They  are  Morocco,   Algeria,    Tunis  and    r"L" 

V,  ^t         """■"'*'"»  "'™d  east  and  west  .hrouKh  .Morocco 

AlKena  and  Tun,s.     The  noHhem  slopes  are  well  wa.ered  ,  .he  ri    -r^ 

1  f  .h  m"^""  '"""■'"■"'  '  '"^  '•''"••■•"'  -^  reductions  rcs<.mbe 
.hose  of  .he  Med,.erranea„  coun.rie,  of  Europe.  The  southen,  slope" 
are  very  hot  and  little  rain  falls  on  them.  ^ 

.  .  («)  Morocco. 

Po«tlon-This  is  Ihe  mos.  wes.em  of  .he  Barbary  States. 

Surface — There  are  three  dUtinf^*  r  «r.  »^.     •     \s  _ 

<r  mice  HIST  met  rojfteti:^  m  Morocco  :  (i)  The  Tell  a. 

^rt   .fT"'  ""'"  '"■'"■'-•^"  "^'^  ™-'  -<•  '-«=  highlandlf;,^ 
the  Htghlands  ;  (3)  the  Desert  region  to  the  south. 
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iiwiw     i1 !•  chiefly  »  puloral  country.     There  are  immenw 

number,  of  hheep,  »«.«,  oxen.  .««,  etc.  The  only  important 
manufacture  i»  the  preparation  of  Uath,r.  In  the  Tell,  wheat,  ma..e, 
beann,  pcaae,  etc.,  are  cultivated. 
Citi..-J/«»rm  is  the  capital.  Fr.  i»  a  "holy  city,"  almo»l  a.  much 
reverenced  as  Mecca  and  Medina.  MequintM  i»  the  centre  of  the 
aKricultural  dintrict. 

(A)  Algeria. 
PoBtion-Algeria  lie.  between  Morocco  and  Tuni,  and  ,trctche,  into 

the  boundless  Sahara  on  the  south. 
Sl»f«ce-Like  Morocco,  Algeria  consists  of  three  parts,  (i)  the  TeU, 
(,)  the  Highlands,  and  (3)  the  Insert.      The  French  are  ..nkinR 
artesian  wells  to  reclaim  the  desert. 
Production.-The  Tell  is  well  waterct'  and  very  fertile.     It  Produce, 
fine   crop,   of  wheal,    olives,    tobacco,    cotton,   and    vnes.      The 
principal  exports  are  wheal,  wine,  and  most  important  of  all  alfa,  a 
If  rasa  which  gro  •-  wild  and  is  used  in  paper-making. 
Citie.-^<r'V«  is  .he  .  ,,i.ital  of  African  France.     Oran  is  a  busy  trading 
port.     Conslantine,  in  the  interior,  has  extensive  leather  industries. 

(c)  Tunii. 
PoBtion-Tunis,  a  protectorate  of  France,  lies  east  of  Algeria. 
Surface-Its  surface  is  similar  to  Algeria  but  the  mountains  are  not  so 

high. 
Industrier-The  tand  is  well  cultivated.     The  chief  articles  of  export 

are  a//a,  wheat,  and  olive-oil.      Much  attention  is  also  given  to 

rearing  sheep,  goats,  and  catt'e.      The  manufactures  consist  of 

silks,  woollen  stuffs,  and  leather. 
Cities-  Tunis,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  commercial  city. 
(rf)  Tripoli  with  Feaanui  and  Barca. 
PoBtion-  This  province  of  Turkey  lies  between  Algeria  and  Egypt. 
Surf«ce-The  greater  part  is  a  desert.     Rain  seldom  falls.      It  is  almost 

a  region  of  rocky  tablelands  and  trackless  sands. 
Industriea-Much  of  the  products  of  the  Sudan  are  exported  thr:-uKh 

Tripoli.    The  chief  exports  are  ostrich-feathers,  alfa  or  esparto  grass, 

wheat  and  ijwrv. 
Citiei-7-r,><.«,   the  capital,  is  the  MediterrHncan  terminus  of  a  great 

caravan  route  from  Timbuctoo  and  Lake  Chad,  across  the  Sahara. 
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2.       KOYPT   ANI>   THH    El'.VPTIAN   Si'OAN. 

Poution  Aicyfl  pmptr  nccupirs  the  northfaoli-m  part  of  Afrio.  It 
■■xtcndM  from  Iho  Mi'ditrrrancan  to  Waily  Haifa  at  the  aerand 
i-.'itarai't  of  Ihc  Nilf,  and  from  tho  Red  S.-a  to  Ki-zzan  and  Tripoli. 
The  Egyptian  Sudan  rxlcnd^t  south  from  Wady  Haifa  to  the  borders 
of  I'ifanda  and  Belgian  Conjto,  a  distame  of  about  i, ion  miles,  and 
siretehes  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Abyssinia  to  the  lonfines  of  Wadai 
in  Central  Africa. 

Surface  -The  fertile  part  of  E^ypt  proper  lonsisis  of  the  Delia  and 
a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by  hiRh  chains  of  rocks  upon  eai  h  side. 
These  separate  the  culeivalable  land  from  the  desert.  This  fertile 
land  is  renewed  jear  by  year  by  the  lar({e  i|uantities  of  mud 
brought  down  by  the  river. 

CUinate  -Except  in  the  Delta  it  rarely  rains.  The  climate  is  warm 
and  dry. 

Industriei  -Atfriculiure  is  the  one  great  industry  of  Ejjypt.  The 
staple  crops  are  rnttun,  wheats  ri^i\  and  su/(ar. 

Exports— The  chief  exports   are   cotton  and   ntflun-seeds  ;   others  are 
/h'iihs,  sujfdr^  rtre,  and  •ti'hcat. 
•■-Syp'  has  now  about  2,200  miles  of  railway. 

Cities— C'n/»T(,  the  capital,  situated  at  theapexof  the  delta,  is  the  larf^cst 
city  of  Africa.  It  is  the  emporium  for  the  wares  of  the  east  and  the 
west.  It  has  a  great  university,  a  noted  seat  of  Mohammedan 
learninR.  Alexandria  is  the  great  maritime  emporium  for  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  Sudan — The  most  valuable  product  of  this  immense 
territory  is  ivory.  Among  the  agricultural  products  are  coltnn, 
indigo,  loham,  dates,  and  dhurra. 

Cities — Khartum  is  the  converging  point  of  all  the  caravan  routes  and 
hence  is  the  centre  of  traffic.  Ivory,  ebony,  and  ostrich-feathers  are 
sent  north  to  Cairo.  .\  railway  now  connects  this  city  with  the 
north.     Suakim  is  an  important  port  on  the  Red  Sea. 

3.— COLNTRIES  ON   THK   WEST   COA.ST. 

r.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar,  a  Spanish  possession  which  lies  south  of 
.Morocco,  and  stretches  south  to  Cape  Blanco.  Its  capital  is  Rio 
■le  Oro. 

2.  French  Sahara,  which  lies  between  Rio  de  Oro  and  Senegal. 

3.  Stnegal,  a  French  possession,  between  French  Sahara  and 
Ciambia  ;  capital,  St.   Louis. 
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4.  Gambia,  at  the  nwulh  of  th«  Gambia  Rhwr.  in  a  Rritiih  po«H»- 
■ton  i  capital,  Bathunt. 

^  /hr/UffMrst  Gtit'tua  ia  completely  turroundad  on  the  land-nidt- 
hy  Frrru'h  pOiweAaton>i. 

6.  Frtnch  Gmimra  Uev  oh  the  coaitt  between  Portu|fUtf«ie  UuHiea  and 
Sierra  Leone  1  capital,  Konakry. 

7.  Sierra  Litmt  lien  between  Fri*nch  Guinea  on  the  iKtrth  and  Liberia 
on  the  NiHith.      It  is  a  RritiHh  poNN^HHion  1  capital,  Freetown. 

K.  Liberia^  an  independent  republic,  lies  between  Sierra  Leom*  \m\ 
the  north-we^tt  and  Ivivy  C\>n»t  on  the  ea^t  ;  capital,  Monrovia. 

^  Iii}ry  CiMis/,  a  French  puHSi-sinion,  liea  between  Liberia  and  British 
Gold  Coast  Colony  ;  capital.  BinKt^T^'iUc. 

10.  Giiid  Coast  and  Ashanli^  a  British  poHNeuion,  lieti  between  French 
Ivory  Coast  and  German  Togoland  ;  capital,  Cape  Coast  CastU-. 

11.  Toguland,  a  German  pos^esHion,  li»'s  between  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  and  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey  ;  capital,  Lome. 

\2.  Dtihomrvt  a  French  possession,  stretches  from  Togoland  to  the 
British  possessions  of  Laf^os  and  Nijc'ria. 

13.  /Mff's^  a  British  piWHessioa,  lies  between  Dahomey  and  Niipcria ; 
capital,  L.'t>fOs. 

14.  Xigeriii  is  the  name  of  a  laqpe  British  po.sNenhion  lyinf^  in  the  basiti 
of  the  Nif^er.  It  Htretclu^tt  from  Dahomey,  on  the  weNt,  to  the  German 
Protectorate  of  Kamenin  on  the  eaat,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Guineii 
to  the  14th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  in  aubdividcd  into  Xurthern 
Xigrria,  capital  Zun^feru,  and  Souihtm  Migeriat  capital  Old  Calabar. 

15.  The  Territuries  of  Senega mhia  and  the  Niger.  This  French  pos- 
session is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Alj^eria,  oxi  the  west  by  French 
Guinea,  on  the  south  by  the  frontiers  of  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast. 
TotfolanJ,  and  Dahomey  ;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Chad. 

16.  Kaniermi,  a  German  Protectorate,  lies  between  British  Nigeria 
and  French  Conjjo  j  capital,  Buea. 

17.  Kio  JHuni,  a  Spanish  possession,  lies  south  of  Kamerun,  and  i-> 
bi>unded  on  the  east  and  south  by  French  Conj^o. 

18.  French  Congo  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  tht 
Spanish  territory'  of  Rio  Muni  and  Kamerun  on  the  north,  and  thf 
CoHf^o  Free  State  on  the  south  ;  capital,  Libreville. 

19.  The  C^ngo  Free  Statty  an  independent  state,  occupies  the  bavin  oi 
the  Cont^o  ;  capital,  Boma. 

zo.  Angola,  a  Portuguese  possession,  ties  south  of  the  Congo  Fret- 
State  and  north  of  German  South-west  Africa,  and  extends  into  thi 
interior  as  far  as  British  Rhodesia  ;  capital,  St.  Paulo  de  Loanda. 
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.1.  Grrman  Soulh.w,,!  A/ri,„.  .  U.nnHri  Protector,!,,  include  Ih.- 
rcKi.«i  lyinK  south  of  PonuK>..-,,  W.-,t  Afric.  «„d  north  of  C«p«  Colony 
».»l  .xtonJiLK  .aMward  i„  ,h.-  Hriti.h  nph.T.-,  extt-pt  HWrfirA  A«y. 
■>  hii  h  bvloiiKH  to  C»p»'  Colony. 

4.— SiHrii  AvBHA. 
South  Alri.a  i.itludr.  Ihxl  p^irt  of  Atrici,  ,.mth  of  the  15th  parallel  of 

latilud.-.      II  .■,„br«i.-,  th.-  I«,i„  of  th...  Z«mlK.M  MiKl  .11  ,„ulh  of  it. 

SurfKe-ri,..  l.'o.d  ris..s  fron.  Iho  va  in  thrw  l.-rra.r,  ;  Ih.-  >  oasml  ptai., 
and  hrsl  l.r,,..-,-  ar.'  w..||  wal.rcd  and  v.ry  furtil...  I„  |h..  „.eond 
u-rra. ..  th,.  rainfall  is  wanty.  This  is  ,all.-d  Ih.-  C.rcat  Karr.M,  1  t 
a  harr..,,  Ira.  I  of  .lay..,  lahk-land.  It  i,  not  r.-allv  «  dr,.-rt,  for 
wh,-n  ram  lalls  i.l  .|ui.-kly  .L.th.-s  it«-lf  with  ^rass.  Th.-  third  lerrac- 
IS  bullr..ss.-d  l.y  thi-  DrakonbvrK  mountains  which  depriv.-  the  inland 
distri.-ls  of  rain, 

CoMt-Th.-  ...ast  is  almost  unbrok.-n  and  is  r.-.narkable  for  Ih.-  abs4-nc.- 
of  jfo.>d  harb.»rs. 

Clim«te-Th.-  air  i^,  dear  and  dry  and  the  climalc  hL-althy.     Th.-  rain- 
fall  is  considurabli-  alonn;  lb.-  coastal  plain  and  first  tcrrac-  but  is 
very  scanty  in  the  inleri..r  and  west,  owinjf   to  the    fact    that    the 
winds  deposit  their  moisture  on  the  hJKhlaods  on  the  ea»l  and  blow 
over  the  tableland  of  the  interioi  a*  dry  winds. 
The  following  are  Ih.-  chief  subdivisions  of  thin  re)Oon  :— 
I.    Cape  Colony,  a  s,-lf-KoveminK  British  colony,  is  bounded  on  the 
n..rth    by    German    South-west    Africa,     Bechuanaland    Protectorate 
Orange  River  Colony,  Hasutoland,  and  Natal. 

Citiei-CaA-  Tmn,  the  capital,  has  a  Kraving  dock  lar({e  enough  to 
repair  the  larRest  vessels.     It  expi,rls  wool  and  wine.     KimberUy 
IS  the  centre  of  the  Kreatest  diamond-mininK  district  of  Ihe  world. 
1.  A;,lal,  a  self-goveminK  British  colony,  Mrelches  north  aiontr  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Col.iny  to  Ponutfucse  East  Africa,  a:«l  lies 
bt-tween  Ihe  DrakenberK  mountains  and  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  chief 
indusJry  is  sheep-rearing.     Sutjar  is  al.so  raised. 
CiAtt-Pielfrmariltkurg  is  the  capital.      Dnrian  is  the  chief  port. 

i.  BasMtoland,  a  Crown  colony,  is  surrounded  by  Cape  Colony,  Natal 
.iiid  the  Oranpe  River  Colony.     This  well-walered  plaUau  tfrowa  bJ 
wheat  and  produces  larf^e  numbers  .jf  cattle. 
Cttiet — Maseru  is  the  chief  town. 

4.   Orange  River  Colony  lies  between  the  Transv«,l  on  the  north  and 
Cape  Colony  at  the  south,  and  between  Cape  Colooy  at  the  weM  and 
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Basutoland  and  Natal  at  the  east.  The  chief  occupation  is  sheep- 
farming:,  And  the  principal  exports  are  wool,  ostrich-feathers,  and 
hides. 

Towns — Bloemfonteiny  the  capital,  is  the  commercial  and  political 
centre  of  the  colony. 

5.  The  7'raHsvaal  lies  between  the  Limpopo  River  on  the  north  and 
Orange  River  Colony  on  the  south,  and  between  Bechuanaland  and 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  on  the  west  and  Portufjfuese  East  Africa  on 
the  eaiit.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  con- 
sists in  the  j^old. 

Cities — Pretoria^  the  capital,  is  a  finely-built  city.  Johannesburg  is  the 
g^reat  mining  town.  It  is  the  centre  of  railway  systems  which  con- 
nect the  town  with  the  Cape^  Durban^  Delagoa  Bay^  etc. 

6.  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  oomprises  the  territory  lying  between 
the  MoloiK)  River,  the  northern  boundary  of  Bechuanaland,  on  the  south, 
and  the  22nd  di>greeof  S.  lat.  on  the  north,  and  between  German  South- 
west Africa  on  the  west  and  the  Transvaal  on  the  east.  Cattle-rearing 
and  agriculture  are  the  chief  industries. 

7.  Rhodesia  is  a  vast  territory  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence, 
which  extends  from  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  on  the  south,  to 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika  on  the  north, 
and  from  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  German  South-west  Africa  on 
the  west  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  on  the  east.  The  country  is  high, 
dr}',  and  generally  healthy. 

8.  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  extends  from  Lake  Nyassa  on 
the  east}  to  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  west,  and  from  Portuguese 
East  Africa  on  the  south,  to  the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  East 
Africa  on  the  north.  Blantyre  is  the  chief  town.  The  exports  are 
coffee  and  tobacco. 

5. — East  Africa. 

The  descriptions  of  West  Africa  and  of  South  Africa  apply  to  East 
Africa.  The  coast  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain.  Then  the  country  rises 
by  a  succession  of  plateaus  to  the  Central  African  plateau.  North  of 
the  equator  the  climate  is  dry  and  the  soil  barren.  The  coastal  plains 
are  unhealthy,  but  the  plateaus  are  fit  for  European  settlement.  The 
rivers  are  all  short,  except  the  Zambesi,  and  unfit  for  navigation.  East 
Africa  is  divided  politically  as  follows  : — 

I.  Portuguese  East  Africa  stretches  along  the  coast  from  Natal  to 
German  East  Africa,  and  lies  between  the  British  possessions  of  the 
Transvaal,  Rhodesia,  and  British  Central  Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  country  is  unhealthy. 
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Tvmoa—lorento  Marques  on  Delaf^oa  Bay  is  connected  with  Johan- 
nesburg by  a  railway. 

2.  Gtrman  East  Africa  lies  between  Tortuguesc  East  Africa  on  the 
south  and  British  East  Africa  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Congo 
Free  State  on  the  west  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east.  Rubber, 
coffee,  and  grain  are  exported. 

3.  ZaHMibar  Protectorate.  This  consists  of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pcmba,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  German  East  Africa. 
ZansUmr,  the  chief  town,  is  an  important  port. 

4.  British  East  Africa  extends  along  the  coast  from  German  East 
Africa  to  Italian  Somaliland,  and  inwards  to  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  The  chief  town  is 
Mombasa,  from  which  a  railway  runs  to  Victoria  Nyanza. 

5.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  lies  south-west  of  British  East  Africa.  It 
lies  between  the  j"  of  north  lat.  and  the  frontier  of  German  East  Africa, 
and  between  Lake  Rudolf  and  the  Congo  Free  State. 

6.  Italian  Somaliland  extends  along  the  coa.st  from  the  Juba  River 
to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  inwards  till  it  meets  with  Abyssinia  and  British 
Somaliland. 

7.  British  Somaliland  lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
between  Italian  and  French  Somaliland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Abyssinia  and  Italian  Somaliland. 

8.  French  Somaliland.  This  is  a  small  territory  immediately  south 
of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  extends  from  British  Somaliland  to 
the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  of 
Abyssinia. 

9.  Eritrea,  an  Italian  colony  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea 

coast,  is  a  strip  of  barren  land  lying  north  of  French  Somaliland  and 

Abyssinia.     Massowa  is  the  capital  and  chief  port. 

ID.  ABj^ssinia  lies  between  the   Egyptian    Sudan    and    the    Italian, 

French,  and  British  possessions  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Surface— It  is  a  lofty  pi-ar-shaped  plateau,  very  rugged,  consisting  of 
lofty  tablelands  crossed  by  mountain  chains. 

Climate  —  Accordirg  to  elevation  three  kinds  of  climate  are  dis- 
tinguishable :— I.  The  hot  lands  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  These  produce  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  sugar-cane, 
bananas,  and  dates.  2.  The  lands  up  to  9,000  feet.  Here  the 
vine  and  peach'  flourish.  3.  The  highest  belt.  Here  oats  and 
barley  grow,  and  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
pastured. 
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laiMtriM    AgrituUnn  and  pastmtl  pursoin  are  the  main  industrieJi. 

Coffee,    sugar,    and    cotton   are    produced.     There    are  no  roads. 

Transportation  is  effected   by  nwl«»,  pack-hor«»,  donkey.,  and, 

in  some  cases,  camels. 
Tuw—    Omdur,  once  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  ii  XiH  the  ecclesiasti'-al 

capital.     Samara  is  the  military  capital.     The  Nigus,  the  emperor, 

resides  here. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
I.— Map  SttidiM,  Page  199. 
Refer  to  the  maps  on  pages  199  and  201. 
For  further  suggestions  see  North  America,  page  64. 
Note  that  Papua  is  a  synonym  for  New  Guinea.     Austra- 
lasia, or  "  Southern  Asia,"  is  the  name  given  to  the 
larger    British    colonies    and    possessions    in    Oceamca. 
Atistralasia   thus    comprises   Australia,   Tasmania,    New 
Zealand,  and  British  New  Guinea. 


AUSTRALIA. 
I.— Introduction,  Page  aoo. 

Have  the  maps  on  pages  199  and  201  constantly  used. 

Have  an  outline  map  of  Australia  drawn,  and  on  it 
sketch  In  the  parts  referred  to. 

For  the  areas  of  the  states  see  page  219. 

The  area  of  Australia  is  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles. 
Among  the  forest  trees  the  eucalypti,  or  gum  trees,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  They  attain  a  great  size,  even 
overtopping  the  mammoth  trees  of  California  in  height. 
They  ar«  valuable  for  lumber.  Other  trees  are  cedars, 
pines,  native  beeches,  etc. 

Topics:  Size,  surface,  rainfall,  Murray  River,  lakes, 
forest  region,  inland  plains,  animals,  natives,  sources  of 
wealth. 
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Additional  information  : 

Peatiall— Australia  lies  south  of  Asia,  and  is  wholly  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts. 

Sixe — Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  2,400  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  2, 000  miles.  Its  area  is 
about  3,000,000  square  miles. 

CoMt  Features— The  coast  line  is  generally  regular.  There  are  few 
large  openings.  It  is  8,800  miles  in  length.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  harbors  in  the  south-east. 

Peoilltula*— In  the  north  are  Amhem  Land  and  Cape  York  Ptninsula  ; 
in  the  south  Yorke  Peninsula, 

C»pe«- The  most  northerly  point  is  Cape  York;  the  most  easterly. 
Cape  Byron  ;  the  most  southerly,  Cape  Wilson  ;  and  the  most 
westerly,  Steep  Point, 

Seu — In  the  north  are  Arafura  and  Timor  Seas,  and  in  the  north- 
east Coral  Sea. 

Gulfl— In  the  north  are  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Cambridge 
Gulf;  in  the  west.  Shark  Bay  ;  in  the  south,  the  great  Australian 
Bight,  Spencer  Gutf&ni  Port  Philip  ;  in  the  east.  Botany  Bay  and 
Malifax  Bay. 

Sttaits — Torres  Strait,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  Bass 
SfraU,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

IsUUMb — The  islands  are  small  and  unimportant.  The  Great  Barrier 
Self,  which  extends  along  the  north-eastern  coast  from  Torres 
Strait  south-eastward  for  nearly  1,200  miles.  It  is  generally  from 
10  to  20  miles  from  the  shore,  but  in  some  places  100  miles.  It 
varies  in  width  from  a  few  miles  to  loa  Opposite  the  mouths 
of  rivers  are  openings  which  permit  access  to  the  quiet  waters 
between  the  barrier  and  the  mainland. 

Surface — The  characteristic  features  of  Australia  are  a  narrow  con- 
tinuous plain  round  the  whole  coast  ;  a  vast  low  plateau  about 
1,000  feet  Ugh,  noBtly  uinnil«i«d  i  and  in  the  «xrth-east  the  great 
river-basin  of  the  MurrayDarKng.  The  Dividing  Bangt  separates 
the  low  plain  on  the  east  and  south-east  from  this  basin. 

Mountaini— The  mountains  lie  along  the  east  side,  between  Wilson 
Point  and  Cape  York.  They  are  called  by  the  general  name  the 
Dividing  Range.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  ranges  separated  by 
deep  valleys,  and  are  nowhere  more  than  1  Jo  miles  from  the  coast. 
Th«  AustrtUiaa  Alps  i*  the  highest  range,  and  Mount  Townsend, 
7,3jo  feat,  is  the  higtaot  niouataiM. 
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Rl»«™-The  only  r,ver..r,mportanc.  is  ,h.  Murray,  wi.h  it.s  tribuUrie, 
he  Darl.ng  and  Afurr^mUJgee.  These  river,,  ,vi,h  th.-ir  tribu- 
tar,es,  take  thi-,r  rise  in  \.i>e  grtal  dividing  ridge  towards  the  south- 
east  of  the  continent.  In  drought  these  stream,  often  beeome 
merely  detached  pools.  In  the  wet  .season  they  are  subject  to 
sudden  and  violent  floods.  The  .S,.„„  Xivcr  in  the  west  is 
navigable, 

Laker-The  lakes  vary  greatly  in  size  at  different  times.  Sometimes 
they  become  grassy  plains.  Many  of  them  are  onlv  salt  marches. 
Lake  Eyre  ,s  the  centre  of  the  •■  Continental  "  rivers  of  Australia. 
A  numbe,  of  streams  find  their  outlet  in  this  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  are  saline. 
Clinuite-The  climate  varies  from  tropical  in  tl-,  north  to  warm  tem- 
perate m  the  south.  The  n.oun.ains  along  the  eastern  side  have  a 
Bood  ramfall,  but  the  interior  is  so  warm  that  moisture  is  not 
condensed  there. 
SoU-Fertility  depends  upon  the  rainfall.  The  most  productive  region 
IS  between  the  dividing  range  and  the  .sea.  The  basin  of  the  Darling 
and  other  .streams  produce  nutritious  gras,ses  which  sustain  immense 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive  and  peach  flourish 
better  m  Australia  than  in  Europe  ;  wheat,  maize,  oats  and  barley 
return  abundant  crops. 
P«ople-The^  aborigines  are  fast  disappearing.  They  belong  to  the 
Austral-Negro   race.      They   are    low   .savages   without   house   or 

Hail™*!;^    Tr™"''  ',*"■"  '"i'^f  °""r"'i°n  ^'"^  hunting  and  war. 

R«llw.y.-The  capitals,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane 
are  connected  by  railway.  Lines  run  from  the  ea,-  ,„d  south, 
also  into  the  mtenor.  In  the  we.st  Per,/,  is  connected  with  the 
inland  gold-centres. 

Educhon-Education  ,n  each  state  is  state-aided,  compulsory,  and  to 
a  large  extent  free.  .r.oi.iiu. 

3.— Coinmonwe.]th  of  AiutnUia,  Page  303. 
Have  the  map  on  page  201  in  constant  use. 
Outline  each  colony  in  the  sketch  map. 
Topics:  Productions  of  the  colonies,  chief  cities   „Iel- 
bourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Brisbane. 
Additional  information  : 

South  Australia,  Western  Aus,n.lia  and  Tasmania  were  united  to  for™ 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  Federal  Parliament  consists  of 
ihe  Kintf,  represented  by  a  Covemor-Geneml,  a  Senalr,  and  a  Hovse  of 
Represtntfitives, 

The  Senate  is  elective,  each  of  the  States  appoinlin)f  by  vole  of  the 
whole  electorate  six  Senators,  who  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Half  of  the  Senate  retires  every  three  years,  but  the  whole  body  may 
be  dissolved  in  case  of  continuous  opposition  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

The  House  of  Representatives  has,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  twice  as 
many  members  as  are  in  the  Senate,  distributid  amon^  the  States  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  Representatives  are  elected  for  three 
years. 

Each  Stale  has  a  State  Legislature,  which  has  c.ntrol  of  all  matters 
not  belo:ii;intf  to  the  Federal  Parliament. 

Kor  the  art  a  and  population  of  each' State,  see  page  219. 
■  .—Victoria. 
Position— Victoria  forms  Ihe  south-east  part  of  Australia. 
Surface— The  country  naturally  consists  of  three  parts,  the  coastal  tlain, 
the  great  Dividing  Xange,  and  the  ro«nlry  north  of  the  mountains, 
sloping  towards  the  Murray  River. 
Climate  and  Soil— The  climate  is  warm  and  genial,  the  soil  rich. 
Industries— The  chief  industries  are  sheep-farming,   agriculture,  and 

mining  ;  and  the  chief  productions  are  awo/,  ■wheat,  and  gold. 
Towia-Melioume,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  "le  chief  commercial 
centre  in  the  southern  hemisphere.      Its  streeis  are  straight  and 
cross   one   another  at   right   angles.      Ballarat  and  Sendigo  are 
famous  mining  towns. 

2.— New  South  Wales. 
Position— This  state,  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  colonies,   occupies 

the  central  part  of  the  eastern  division  of  Australia. 
Extent— The    greatest    length    of    the    state    is  850   miles  ;   average 

length  600  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  600  miles. 
Surfai:e— There    are    three    subdivisions    of    the    state,    the    narrow 

coastal  plain  from  30  to  100  miles  wide,  the  Dividing  Range  which 

forms  the  edge  of  the  Australian  plateau,   and  the  great  plains 

which  slope  westward  and  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  country. 
Climate   and    Soil— The   climate  is    warm,    dry,   and    healthy.     The 

plains  west  ot  the  mountains  often  suffer  from  drought.     The  soil 

is  rich,  and,  where  watered,  very  fertile. 
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ladratnti — The  chief  mdiMtrieii   are   jthee^farming  and   ayricwHure} 

there  in  Nome  mining. 
Productioiu — The    principal    productions   are   ww/,    roait   «/fwr,  jfoU, 

•m/uatf  maime^  etc. 
Tunua    SyHirey,   tm   Vot%  Ja^fcuoft,   one  of  fhe  Ikne^  harbor*  in  the 

w«rld,  ban  the  larf^ent  irnivin^  deck  hi  the  worM.     Ntwratth,  on 

Port  HtHiter,  owm  its  tmpertance  %o  the  existence  of  ioMRenee 

coal  deposits  in  the  neig'hborhood. 

3.— f^L'EENSLANIX 

Poiitioa— Queensland  occupien  the  nertb-eastem  p*rt  of  the  continent. 

Extent — It  \h  1,300  miles  in  greatest  leng-th  and  800  miles  in  greatest 
breadth. 

Surface — The  main  features  of  the  surface  are  the  low-ty)o|^  coastal 
plairiSf  the  jriateaua  and  moantaifM  which  cross  it  at  a  distance 
of  loc  to  300  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  great  plains  of  the 
interior. 

Climate — The  coast-lands  are  hot  and  moist  ;  the  interior  is  hot  and 
dry.     The  rain  is  scanty  in  the  interior. 

Industries — The  principal  industries  are  sheep  and  cattle  rearing,  agri- 
culture, and  farming.  Sugar-cant\  tnaWt  wheat,  and  n'ce  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products  ;  go/d  and  coat\  the  chief  mining  pro- 
ducts. 

Exports — The  principal  are  wool,  sugar,  gold,  tallow,  hides*  etc. 

ttnm—Btiibane^  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Brisbane  River,  12  miles 
ttom  its  mouth,  has  a  larj^e  trade. 

4.— South  Australia. 
Position — South  Australia  is  the  great  central  .  ection  of  Australia.     It 

extei.ds   across   the   continent    from   the   s>outhem   to   the  Indian 

Ocean. 
Extent-  It  is  from  1,500  to  1,900  miles  from  north  to  sooth,  and  from 

600  to  700  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Surface— The  greater  part  of  the  state  in  a  tableland  about  f  ,000  feet 

in  elevation.     In  the  south-east  the  land  is  low.     The  taUehuid  is 

nainiy  desert,  treeless,  waterlcssf  and  arid.     In  the  soirtbem  part 

of  the  state  are  a  nussber  of  salt  lakes,  some  of  which   dry  up 

during  a  period  of  drou|;bt, 
ClMBate—  The  cUmate  is  hot  and  \&ry  dry  ;  the  air  is  pure  and  heaiU^  ; 

the  rainfall  is  altogether  insufficient  for  agriculture,  except  in  the 

south-east  and  in  the  extreme  north. 
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Soil — Where  the  Noil  %h  watered  it  '\s  fertile. 

Indiiitriei — The  chief  are  atcriculture  in  the  Nouth-east,  Hheep  farmiag, 

and  niinin}(.     Copptr  in  the  principal  miniiit(  wealth  of  the  stAte, 

and  wheat  the  principal  aicricultural  product. 
Exports— 'The  principal  are  wool,  wheats  and  copper  ore. 
Towns — Adglaidty  the  capital,  has  famou.s  hotanic  tcardenn. 

5.— Western  Ai'stmalia. 
Position — Thin  state  comprtAen  all  the  rontinent  wchI  of  Soatb  AwitnUia. 
Eictent — it  crccupien  nearly  one-lhird  of  the  continent.      Itn  frrealeHt 

length  IN  ■f45o  milea  and  fj^reatent  breadth  8jo  miles. 
Surface — This  is  a  va»tt  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  hill  ranges,  with  a 

strip  of  low  land  1}  \t\%  alonfc  the  coasts.     Much  of  it  is  desert. 
CUnAtC — The  climate  ih  dr>'  and  healthy.     The  south-west  is  the  only 

part  that  receives  sufficient  rainfall. 
Soil—Where  watered  ihe  soil  is  fertile. 
Industrits — Af^iculture  llourisheN   in   the   south-west ;    stock-farm inj^ 

along  the  rivers  on  the  west  coast  ;  in  the  intartor  are  gcMd  mines. 
Productions — Gold,  wool,  and  timber  are  the  stock  productions. 
Towns — Pvrth,  the  capital,  is  finely  situated  on  Swan  River. 

6. — Tasmania. 
Position — Tasmania  lies  south  of  Victoria,  from  which  it  is  separated 

by  Bass  Strait,  120  milt^s  wide. 
Extent — The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  230  miles,  and  the 

greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  190  mites. 
Surface — The  inland  is  a  plateau  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  elevation, 

with  numerous  chains  of  hills  running  across  it.     The  coast  is  bold 

and  much  indented. 
Climate — The  climate  is  warm,  temperate,  healthy,  and  (rteaaant  ;  rain- 
fall is  abundant. 
Soil — The  valleys  and  eastern  plateau  are  very  fertile.     Much  of  the 

island  is  covered  with  luxuriant  forests. 
Exports — The  chief  exports  are  copper,  wool^  tin,  fruit,  tintber,  silver 

and  gold. 
Towns — Hobart^  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  the  capital,  has  an 

excellent  harbor. 

3.— New  Zealand,  Papua  and  other  Islands,  Page  302. 
(a)  New  Zealand. 
Have  the  map  on  page  201  used. 
Have  these  islands  sketched  on  an  ontltne  map. 
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Additional  information  : 

The  Cwo  larife  i,land»  are  called  North  Island  and  South  Inland. 
The«,  arc  »eparalod  by  Cook',  Strait,  ,3  mile,  wide.  The  small  i,land 
at  the  ,«,ulh  ,,  Stewart  Island.  The  three  inlands  are  .ibout  ,,,00  miles 
loHK  and  about  100  mile,  in  average  breadth.  No  place  i,  more  than 
75  miles  from  the  sea.  There  arc  a  number  of  outlying  islands  collec- 
tively  known  as  the  Off  Islands. 

Co«it— There  aie  many  island,  and  some  excellent  harbors. 
Clilll«te-The  clim,-.te  is  mild,  warmer  and  more  equable  than  that  of 
England.     The  west  side  of  the  islands  has  the  heavier  rainfall 
Why  ? 

Sou- The  soil  is  remarkable  for  it,  richness ;  some  is  alluvial  and  others 
of  volcanic  debris.  Forests  cover  about  one-third  of  the  countrv, 
and  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  New  Zealand. 

InduitriM-The  three  chief  occupation,  are  sheep  and  cattle  farming 
agriculture,  and  mining.  There  are  about  20,000,000  .sheep  in  the 
colony.     The  islands  possess  2,400  miles  of  railway. 

Expott«-The  chief  exports  are  wool  and  frozen  mutton,  hides  and 
frozen  beef,  grain,  gold,  coal,  and  silver. 

Religion— There  is  no  state  church  ;  all  religion,  are  tolerated. 

Education— Education  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory. 

('<)  Tasmania. 
See  page  147  for  additional  information. 

(c)  Papua. 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  lie,  north  of  Queensland,  from  which  it  is 

separated  by  Torre,  Strait,  90  mile,  wide.     It  i,  ,,500  miles  in  length 

from  north-west  to  sou  h-cast,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  200  to  450  mile,. 

Surface— In  the  interior  arc  lofty  mountain,  extending  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  island.  Large  rivers  rise  in  these  mountains 
The  island  i,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  den.,e  forest,  of  cedar 
india-rubber,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  etc.     It  i,  only  partly  explored. 

Climate— The  climate  is  tropical,  hot,  moist,  and  in  the  rainy  .«ason 
very  unhealthy. 

SoU-The  soil  is  ..ry  fertile.  The  natives  cultivate  rice,  maize,  yams, 
cocoanuts,  sago,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  etc. 

PoUtical  Divisions-  In  1885  the  island  was  partitioned  among  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  British.  The  Dutch  received  the  western  half  of  the 
island,  the  Germans  the  northern  part  of  (he  eastern  half,  and  the 
British  received  the  south-eastern  part.  The  British  part  is  governed 
by  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
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(d)  Coral  and  Volcanic  Itlandt,  Page  303, 
See  lesson  on  Coral  Islands,  K<--OKraphy,  page  37,  and  manual,  pB);e  54. 
See,  also,  Barrier  Kte/,  south-east  of  Queensland,  page  143  of  manual. 

(r)  Polynctia. 

Explain  that  the  term  Polynesia  means  many  islands.  This  term  is 
used  by  Keographers  in  two  senses.  In  the  first  meanin);  it  embraces 
;ill  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Oce.in  that  are  not  included  in  the  con- 
tinental islands  of  Asia  and  Australia.  In  its  limited  meaning  it  includes 
a  number  of  groups  of  small  islands  lyinjf  east  of  Australia. 

The  islands  embraced  by  Polynesia  in  its  wide  meaninjf  are  sub- 
divided into  three  ffreat  groups  :  — 

I.  Melanesia,  embracing  the  islands  between  New  Guinea  on  the 
west  and  the  Fiji  Islands  on  the  cast,  and  lyinjf  south  of  the  e<|uator. 
The  principal  islands  of  this  subdivision  are  the  followinf;  : — 

1.  JVew  Guinea,     See  p.ij^e  1 48  of  manual. 

2.  The  Bismnrck  Archipelagti,  a  mountainous  but  fertile  >froup  o( 
islands  lying  east  of  New  Guinea  and  subject  to  Germany. 

3.  The  Solomon  Islands,  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  lying  about  ^00 
miles  east  of  New  Guinea, with  magnifiicnt  forests  of  ebony,  sandal-wood, 
etc.  The  principal  exports  are  cocoanuts,  sandal-wood,  and  tortoise- 
shell.     The  group  belongs  partly  to  Great  Britain  and  partly  to  Germany. 

4.  The  JVew  Hebrides,  a  group  of  small,  volcanic  islands  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  British  and  French. 

5.  New  Caledonia,  lying  about  800  miles  east  of  Australia,  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Melnnesian  group.  It  is  very  mountainous.  The  island 
belongs  to  France  and  is  used  as  a  penal  settlement. 

6.  The  Loyalty  Islands,  a  chain  of  small  islands  about  70  miles  east 
of  New  Caledonia.     They  are  of  coral  formation  and  belong  to  France. 

7.  The  Fiji  Islands,  a  British  Crown  colony  lying  about  1,100  miles 
nearly  north  of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  is  delightful  and  salubrious. 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  They  are 
one  mass  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  forests  consist  of  trees  of  sandal- 
wood, ebony,  lignum-vitx,  etc.  Sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tapioca,  and  cotton 
are  cultivated. 

II.  Micronesia  (small  islands),  the  small  islands  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  lying  north  of  the  equator  and  extending  in  a  vast  curve  from 
I  he  Philippine  Islands  to  the  Fijis.  The  following  are  the  principal 
i.^roups : — 

1.  The  Ladrones,  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  belonging  to  Germany, 
except  Guam,  the  largest,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  They 
lie  about  1,250  miles  east  of  the  Philippines. 
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1.  r*#  Baniii  /i/mitJt,  a  r">«ip  of  volcanic  formation,  lyinjr  ahoiil  650 
BilM  Muth-eaitt  of  Japan,  have  been  annexed  by  Japan. 

3.  T"**  Canlini  'jia»dt,  a  Mrie»  of  Mnall  litKoon-diaped  coral  reefn, 
■tretchinir  for  1,000  miles  over  a  b."!!  of  Ihc  Pacific,  belong  lo  Germany, 
havinK  been  purchaned  from  Spain  in  1899. 

4.  Ttt  Manhali  Islands,  of  coral  (growth,  belonK  'o  Ciermany. 

5.  Tks  Gilbtri  Maiult,  a  groHp  of  Britiiih  islands,  arc  all  small.  They 
an  all  coral  reefs  or  atolls.     The  chief  crop  is  cocoanuts. 

III.  Polynesia  Propu,  embracini;  all  the  remaininK  islands  of  the 
Eastam  Pacific,  east  of  180°,  and  between  30°  north  and  30'  south 
latitude.  These  i>ilands  are  all  small,  are  all  oceanic  islands  (see  page 
JS),  and  hence  are  either  of  coral  or  of  volcanic  formation,  or  of  both. 
The  important  groups  of  this  subdivision  arc  the  following  :— 

1.  The  Friindly  or  Tonga  Islands,  a  group  lying  about  400  miles 
south-east  of  the  Fijis.  These  are  a  protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  mostly  of  coral  formation,  but  there  are  some  of  volcanic 
formation.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton,  fruits,  and  wool  are  produced 
and  exported. 

2.  Tkt  Samoa  or  .Wavigator's  Islands,  a  group  of  volcanic  ulands 
lying  600  miles  northniast  of  the  Kijis,  are  divided  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.     They  grow  cocoanuts  for  exportation. 

J.  Tkt  Soritty  Islands,  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  belonging  to 
France,  lying  2,aoO  miles  directly  east  of  the  Fijis.  Tahiti  is  the 
lafgest  of  the  groups  The  central  volcanic  cone  rises  nearly  8,000  feet. 
The  s.hI  ia  fertile,  and  there  are  si^ar,  cotton,  and  coiFee  plantations. 

4.  The  Low  Archiptlam,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  atolls  lying 
east  and  aouth.«ast  of  the  Society  Islands,  belongs  to  France.  There 
are  remarkably  rich  pearl  fisheries.  The  mo4her-of-pearl  is  chiefly 
exported  to  Britain. 

5.  Tkt  Marfiusas  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  have  no  coral  ree&,  lie 
north  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  ami  belong  to  France. 

6.  Tht  EUict  Islands,  a  group  belonging  to  Britain,  and  lying  atwut 
70a  miles  nearly  due  no''h  of  the  Fijis,  are  all  of  coral  formatioa. 

7.  The  Cook  Islands  about  1,000  miles  due  east  of  the  Friendly 
'  Islands.     They  are  partly  volcanic  and  partly  coralline,  and  ar«  all 

encircled  by  coral  reefs.     They  belong  to  Britain. 

&  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  of  importance 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  on  the  high  road  of  commerce  between 
Awcrica  and  Australia.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  very  productive.  Sugar 
and  rice  are  the  leading  exports.  Honolulu  is  the  chief  city.  These 
islands  constitute  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of  the  United  States. 


